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PARADOX: HALF-SIZE PUMP DOES SAME JOB BETTER! Both these pumps feed over 


1200 gallons of water each minute into the high-pressure boilers of a modern power plant... but one does it much better! 
The larger pump requires 9 stages to develop required pressure. The smaller pump does it with just 4 stages and a shaft about 
half the length. ® How? The small unit rotates at 9,000 rpm—more than twice the speed ever before attempted in a large 
pump. Result? The shorter shaft deflects much less— greatly increasing reliability. ® Today, of all high-speed boiler-feed pumps 
in power plant service, 6 out of 7 are Worthington. Truly a measure of leadership. Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 


PRODUCTS THAT WORK FOR YOUR PROFIT 
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General business iy 3 Bil 


Steel begins to bounce back sa0 | 
It’s a good sign of the turnaround in business over-all PPR 
{3 S73 


Automation problem tackled 
Presidential advisory group is studying how to boost technological 
efficiency and, at same time, reduce unemployment 


GE moves fast for place in space 
Sets up company for satellite communications system, invites others as co-owners 


Lots of cash but no housing boom 
With mortgage money easy to get, builders still look for slow year 


Two-way fire on Kennedy program 
Democrats on Joint Economic Committee suggest individual tax cut instead 


How tax plans would work 
Treasury Secy. Dillon spells out proposals to credit capital spending and to crack 
down on overseas earnings, dividend income, expense account living 


Strategy for defending the dollar 
The Treasury is bolstering short-term rates to discourage outflow 
of funds, and will hold D-marks to deal with speculative runs 


GE head has his say 
In Senate hearings, Pres. Paxton denies knowledge of price fixing 


In business 
Reorganization to speed three agencies; postal fees boosted; 
the Central’s wooing; aid for textile industry; U.S. rejects bids as identical 


The departments 


In business abroad. Canada to sell grain to Red China; West German investment in 
Brazilian industry passes U.S.; British exports; Britain’s monetary reserves fall; 
West German electiun campaign 


What chronic slack? Conference told there’s nothing seriously wrong with the 
economy 


Worst is over now. The first quarter should be the low water 
mark for corporate profits in 1961 


Which way is atom power headed? This is a crucial year, with plutonium 
promising economic help, Arco blast posing safety question [cover] 


Historic issue revived. Labor again is making the shorter work week one of its 
major goals 


Union attack on mergers fails. Supreme Court rules that employees 
made surplus by rail mergers can be discharged with compensation 


Foiling Castro in Latin America. Administration maps strategy to check spread 
of Fidelism, protect U.S. investments in neighboring countries 


Scramble is on for ’61 grads. After a slow start, campus hiring picks up 


Cost is high to keep your ranking. With most of top 20 retailers making 
only modest sales gains, line-up remains almost same as year before 


In the markets. Stock prices resume rise; international banking syndicate 
in Argentina; upturn in demand for bonds; 4 p.m. curfew for ovei-the-counter trading 


Rivals get into ring, knockout still to come. Alleghany Corp. meeting recesses 
for proxy count, with both sides’ confidence a bit deflated 


SEC cracks down on market manipulation. It takes 
action in two major cases involving stock exchange firms 


Wall Street talks 
Jet for executives. Aero Commander will produce $500,000, eight-place plane 


Pentagon eases community pain. Task force moves in to help absorb 
economic shock when Rossford Depot is closed 


Heat of decay makes electricity. Another way to convert heat directly into electricity 
i 








Figures of the week 






































170) 1947249=100 170 
160 Qn 160 
150 150 
140) 140 
130 130 
120 120 
110 ! EA RO ene. Tse PO Oe 110 
SAS ON DES FMUANS JF ABO OB BES FC BOAR AAAS COR OEL EF WBA SD 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index chart .......... Dore seseoceee 2833 1627 423 1459 14658 
Production 
Steel ingot [thous. of tons]. ..........2- ec ee cee eerecceccensecees 2,032 2,210 1,632 1,784r 1,858 
Ree ten! ee CORP e Rea ny Posey eee 125,553 135,515 101,576 124,459r 114,331 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]. .... $52,412 $90,810 $65,891 $75,691 $74,811 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]... ..... 2.2.2... eeeeeceees 10,819 13,656 14,163 14,311 14,254 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]...............2--- 6,536 7,014 7,351 7,245 7,249 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons].........-.c.cescerecccce: 1,455 1,433 1,104 1,170r 1,2°4 
Paserhoard (4008). ..c:.0cosescieccaee es ebis eT eT eer ey eee 247,488 307,102 320,592 322,181 319,809 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.I. [daily av., thous. of cars].......... 70 60 52 54 54 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars].................00. ° 47 45 32 33 35 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]. ... 121 146 140 130 144 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number].............0-% isaac 198 325 350 320 369 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100].............. 89.2 91.9 92.1 93.6 93.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index, [BLS, 1947-49=100]................eeseeeee 90.5 76.6 78.1 79.2 78.8 
Frat cloth [sont and nearby, WO): ois ss aie sae ech eVexepevesecs 19.8¢ 20.7¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]...........c.cecccsecceces 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.1 186.1 
Scrap steel composite [iron Age, ton]... 2... ccccccccccssgevecor $36.10 $33.17 $39.50 $37.50 $36.50 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.J.............0e ce eeees 32.394¢ 33.000¢ 29.000¢ 29.000¢ 29.260¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.J................ 002 eee 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... tt 25.04¢ 22.61¢ 21.89¢ 21.69¢ 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]............. $2.34 $2.10 $1.95 $2.05 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢ 32.11¢ 31.27¢ 31.49¢ 28.39¢ 
Sees WIS TOG Els o5 ss esac aneeesuee Poca esmexwe te Rube Ween $1.96 $1.75 $1.62 $1.75 $1.75 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10]............... 31.64 54.59 65.45 65.37 65.55 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody’s].............. 3.59% 5.25% 5.01% 5.00% 5.01% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]...... 2-244% 4AU,% 3% 24% 24% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............2.. ‘ Tt 60,702 59,488 61,643 61,412 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................ Tt 103,055 108,673 109,744 109,739 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . . tt 31,841 33,063 32,747 32,624 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........ tt 25,991 29,155 29,965 29,986 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............-.cccceeceeces 26,424 27,234 27,863 28,009 27,775 
Pee SOCK ss. eu Geb yeaa a cae cases Vee Teer rrr; Tere °C 19,360 17,388 17,390 ‘*17,390 
. 5 Month L 
Monthly figures of the week ne a: ae ae 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions). ..... i din April.... $2,390 $3,022 $2,768 $3,013 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)........ a April. ... $980 $1,170 $1,176 $1,316 
arigiecoprrmtee Ginn rN osc ose W's asec Ae we ely swe wc April. ... 62.2 62.2 65.5 65.7 
Spemepnonmant Cir MUNN... os sooo vk aad cvwseecediad April. ... 2.5 3.7 5.5 5.0 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions). .................006 March. ... $34.1 $51.3 $54.1 $53.9 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...... March. ... $45.2 $54.3 $53.6 $53.3 
r Revised. 


* Preliminary, week ended April 29, 1961. 
Tt Not available. Series revised. 


The Pictures: Cover, General Electric Co.; 29, Joseph Nettis; 30, 31, James Conklin; 32, (left) Grant 


Compton, (right) WW; 53, 57, General Electric Co.; 66, 67, Tom O'Reilly; 80, 81, Tibor Hirsch; 90, 
(top) the Bettman Archive, (bottom) WW; 108, Aero Commander; 112, Mike Shea. 
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EDITORS REPORT 


Easier-to-read type 


With this issue, a number of im- 
portant typographical changes are 
being made in Business Week. 
They are designed chiefly to make 
the magazine easier to read. In ad- 
dition, they give a clearer, more 
orderly look to the publication. 

A few minor changes were ef- 
fected in the front cover design. 
Probably the one most apparent is 
the disappearance of the thermom- 
eter. It was supposed to show the 
latest reading of the Business 
Week Index of Business Activity. 
However, the line chart and other, 
more complete data on the Figures 
of the Week page—and the loca- 
tion of the page (always on page 
2)—made the continued display 
of the thermometer unnecessary. 
Veteran readers may share the 
feeling of some of our editors that 
an old friend is gone. 

The type now being used for the 
text of the articles is called Cale- 
donia (formerly, Electra type face 
was used). The body type is also 
a little larger size than before to 
improve visibility. 

For headlines, we have selected 
Record Gothic type (we used to 
set heads in Tempo). 

And for subheads, News Gothic 
type is being used. 

More space is allotted for the 
headlines, with the larger area em- 
ployed to give the reader more 
summary information at the start. 

Headlines are to be handled the 
same way as text so far as capital- 
ization is concerned. Only the first 
word of a headline, just as in an 
ordinary sentence, is capitalized. 

Proper names, of course, are 
capitalized wherever they appear. 

Usually, headlines in magazines 
run horizontally across the page. 
That has been true in Business 
Week in the past. However, in the 
new format, vertical headlines also 
will be used. 

Again, to facilitate reading, 
headlines will be written for the 
Outlook pages for the first time. 

One result of the combined 
changes is to reduce the total 
words published in each issue. 

We do not consider the new 
format as a radical change. Rather, 
it represents one more progressive 
step in the continuing effort by the 
editors to make the editorial prod- 
uct even more readable, more use- 
“ul than ever before. 

We hope you like it. 

The Editors 







































































































MALLORY imagination at work in electronics and metallurgy 





Pocket heart stimulators... 


keep faltering hearts beating. Wired 
to the heart, they’re powered by long- 
lasting Mallory Mercury Batteries. 
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In ‘Electronic brains’. . . 

Mallory computer grade capacitors 
assure smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
current, guard against costly errors. 





Pinpointing 
the Polaris 


Marksman among _ missiles, 
Polaris gets dead-eye aim from 
advanced design, using high- 
reliability components. Rotor 
rings of strong, super-dense 
Mallory 1000 metal give stability 
to the gyroscope; Mallory tanta- 
lum capacitors resist extreme 
temperatures in the electronic 


guidance system. 


Mallory serves the aircraft, auto- 
motive, electrical equipment, appli- 
ance, military, industrial and enter- 
tainment electronics industries. 
P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indian- 
apolis 6, Indiana. 


MALLORY 
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Damp April keeps 
unemployment 
at worrisome level 


Auto sales 
prospects: 
5.5-million this year 


Copper prices end 
16 months 
without hike 


Building continues 
strong in April 


Business outlook BIW 


May 6, 1961 


Despite the very real signs of recovery on the way, no dent has yet been 
made in unemployment. There were 500,000 fewer out of work in April, 
to be sure. But seasonal adjustments in the figure leave the unemployment 
rate at 6.8% of the labor force—the same worrisome level to which it has 
clung for the past five months. 

Total jobs climbed by 200,000. Some of the luster rubs off this showing, 
though, when you consider that the upturn should have been healthier at 
this time of year. 

The main trouble was in agriculture, which usually adds 500,000 hands 
come April. But with wet weather this year, farmers delayed both planting 
and hiring, and farm jobs just held even. 

Off the farm, employment edged up as expected, but it will be another 
week before the government's breakdown reveals which industries gained 
the most. 

The figures already released point to several April soft spots. The number 
of workers jobless 15 weeks or longer rose to 2.1-million, a postwar record. 
And there was a 120,000 increase in the total unemployed 27 weeks or 
more. The new total of 923,000 in this category suggests that even with 
a pickup in business the problem will hang on. 


Sales of domestic-made new cars continued to strengthen in April, but it 
still looks far from a boom year. Ward’s Automotive Reports is forecasting 
second-quarter deliveries by dealers of 1,454,000 units, which would put 
first-half sales of domestic cars at something more than 2.6-million. 

Ordinarily, more cars are sold in the first six months than in the second 
half of a year. And Ward’s makes the point that up to now, 1961 sales 
have been running at a rate of between 80% and 85% of deliveries last 
year, when total domestic car sales added up to about 6.1-million. 

Lots can happen between now and the end of December. For one thing, 
there are some new car sizes coming out in the fall, and they may stimulate 
the market. But as the figures stand now, it looks like combined domestic 
and imported sales this year of no more than 5.5-million. 


The first copper price increase in 16 months arrived this week (page 2), 
but it was scarcely a surprise. The hike has been in the making for some 
time; it would have come earlier except for the fear of some producers 
that it might frighten customers in domestic markets. 

These markets have been displaying a firmer tone recently. March ship- 
ments of copper fabricators set an 18-month high—115,163 tons. From 
preliminary soundings, it looks as if April was even better. Apparently 
fabricators have started to replenish their stocks. 

Meanwhile, the gap between U.S. and foreign prices had been widen- 
ing. At the last, U.S. producers were getting 2¢ to 3¢ a Ib. less than foreign 
competitors for their metal. And the prices of copper scrap—in high 
demand and tight supply—have been climbing for weeks. 

Add to this the summer strike threat hanging over one major U.S. 
producer, plus labor unrest in Northern Rhodesia and mounting tension in 
the Congo—both important copper sources—and you get some idea of 
the forces behind this week’s price boost. 


New construction is holding up well despite heavy rains over much of 
the East. Work set in place added up to $44.8-billion (at an annual rate). 
This was a fraction less than March, but it bettered April, 1960, by 2.6%. 











New orders begin 
to pile up 


Manufacturers bring 
inventories down 


Consumers start 
borrowing again 


Business outlook continued 


Private residential construction perked up some—as it should with the 
advent of spring—but remained 5.6% below a year ago (page 30). Else- 
where in the private sector, the news was all good in comparison with 
last year. The brightest spots: office buildings, hotels, and factories. 

Weather was again something of a culprit in the public area. Some out- 
door projects such as highways had to be delayed. If May skies smile, 
the backlog should give this month’s results a real lift. 


The surest sign of a business upturn is a report that new orders are arriving 
faster than shipments are leaving the factory. That’s exactly what happened 
in March—for the second month in a row. 

Manufacturers booked new orders at a seasonally adjusted rate of 
$29.8-billion in March, according to the Commerce Dept. This topped sales 
by $330-million—the widest margin since December, 1959 (if you omit a 
one-month rush of defense orders last fall). 


In most recoveries, some industries recoup faster than others. The leaders 
ignite a chain reaction that soon spreads to the laggards. That’s why 
economists keep such close watch on hardgoods: Their performance usually 
signals major shifts in business. 

So there’s particular cause for celebration in the March surge of new 
orders for durables. The total exceeded February by more than $500-million, 
even after seasonal adjustment. Raw and fabricated metals accounted for 
$330-million of the improvement. Another $110-million came from non- 
electrical machinery, including machine tools. 

Only electrical machinery lagged behind February, despite a slight sales 
gain. This category—which includes household appliances—needs a strong 
pickup in homebuilding as a tonic. But the expansion under way in electric 
utilities and industrial plants will give a push to heavy electrical gear. 


By the end of March, manufacturers had pared inventories to a level that 
looks comfortable by comparison with the start of the year. 

Factory inventories declined to $53.3-billion, seasonally adjusted, down 
$260-million from the month before. Reductions in January and February 
aggregated only $170-million. March’s sizable liquidation brought inven- 
tory-sales ratios down to 1.81—still high by historic standards (1960 average 
was 1.78). It’s a marked improvement, however, over Jenuary, 1961, when 
they hit a 29-month high of 1.87. 

Chances are many companies will siili play it close to the vest—produc- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis, buying only what they need to meet orders. 
They can nibble away more at their stocks—but they're not too far from 
the point where they will want to rebuild. 


Consumers were in a slightly more expansive mood in March. They added 
to their installment debt for the first time this year. Deferred payment 
accounts increased $48-million in March, after adjustment for seasonal 
swings. 

More than $4-billion in new installment credit was extended in March 
—up from $3.8-billion in February, and the best showing since 
December. 

Credit the pickup in car sales for a large share of the improvement. New 
auto credit extended hit close to $1.3-billion in March, $100-million better 
than the February rate. Repayments on auto loans continued to exceed 
extensions, but by the narrowest margin in three months. 

Balmy March weather and the earlier Easter provided additional lift. 
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Steel begins to bounce back 


A steady climb in production (chart) builds confidence 
that the second quarter will run 20% or 25% ahead 
of last quarter. It’s a sign of the general turnaround 


Steelmakers are rebounding from 
their ghastly first quarter with a new 
confidence this week. They expect 
to make and sell 20% more steel this 
quarter than last—if they're lucky, 
maybe 25%. 

A gain of any such magnitude 
would be good news not just for the 
steel industry but for all U.S. busi- 
ness. Steel has been hardest hit of 
the country’s major industries in the 
recession that began more than a 
year ago. Until it begins to show 
some real bounce, economists ques- 
tion if business over all can sustain 
a strong recovery. 

Thus, steel is a key industry, both 
for its own sake as an employer, 
producer, and user of materials and 
equip nent and for its role as an in- 
dicator of business in general. 

Cause for cheer. Ordinarily, even 
a 25% increase over the first quarter 
wouldn't be regarded as a very good 
quarter for steel (from November 
through February, steel operations 
averaged less than 50% of capacity ). 
But it would be a cheering change 
from the last three quarters. Even 
the 20% boost that now seems likely 
would yield considerable relief to 
the surprisingly large number of 
steelmakers who have been paying 
boomtime dividends regularly but 
haven’t earned them since mid-1960. 

Sales prospects. As is almost al- 
ways true, Detroit will make the dif- 
ference between a 20% or a 25% 
pickup this quarter. 

Already the auto companies have 
ordered enough steel for renewed 
production to give May a tidy in- 
crease over April. This supports steel- 
men’s confidence of a 10% pickup 
in May. If they get another 10% 
in June, they would more than ac- 
complish a 25% gain for the quarter. 
But they can’t yet be at all sure about 
June—they watch auto sales as 
closely as Detroit does, and they 
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don’t yet see sales that quite match 
the new production schedules. 

Still to come. The best thing about 
Detroit’s higher car-building sched- 
ules is that most of the business is 
still to come, as far as the steel- 
makers are concerned. One analyst 
foresees what might be as much as 
a 50% higher potential for June than 
for February. And, he believes, two- 
thirds of the extra tonnage had not 
been shipped by May 1. 

With so much depending on new 
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car sales, Pittsburgh is impaticnt to 
get Detroit's figures for the final 10 
days of April. If car sales ran, say, 
at 23,000 cars per day, .steelmen 
could be rather confident that De- 
troit’s schedule of 1.5-million cars 
in the second quarter would stand 
up. They could also feel surer of 
their own 25% increase for the 
quarter. 

Other products. In other markets, 
too, the steel companies see signs 
that industrial production has made 
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its turn and is heading up again. 
Inventory-cutting has ended, and 
seasonal factors are providing a 
lift. Fairly widely, and particularly 
among the light flat-rolled products, 
the intake of new orders continues to 
rise as it has for eight weeks. 

All these things, along with the 
stepup in automotive assembly in 
April, have already added 1%4-mil- 
lion tons per month to the steel pro- 
duction of the rock-bottom January 
anc. February levels. 

The profits picture. The four bleak 
winter months of under 50% of ca- 
pacity are safely in the past, and 
. steel companies have managed to 
continue paying dividends while not 
earning them for three or four quar- 
ters. That the industry isn’t heading 
straight for the poorhouse may prove 
to be the best testimonial to the 
soundness of steel’s heavy and con- 
tinuous capital spending through 
three lean years. 

To be sure, cash is being drained 
by both the dividend policy and the 
capital spending. 

Unearned dividends. Sixteen of 
the 20 largest producers are paying 
dividends, although only four earned 
them last quarter. Nine haven't 
earned their dividends for the past 
nine months, and at least two 
avoided this category only techni- 
cally. Three haven't earned divi- 
dends in a whole year, and another 
missed in three out of four quarters. 

Retained earnings have suffered 
correspondingly. Last quarter, for 
example, the 20 leading producers 
collectively should have shown $58- 
million in retained earnings—based 
on averages of the last three years. 
Instead of $58-million, the compa- 
nies showed $4-million. 

Continued spending. The longer 
the industry pays dividends it hasn't 
earned, the harder it looks to main- 
tain capital spending rates of the 
last few years. In the lean years of 
1958-60, steel averaged almost $1.2- 
billion a year, and it will spend that 
much in 1961. As far ahead as there 
is any point in looking, steel must 
spend at least $1-billion a year, not 
to expand but just to stay even and 
get its costs down. 

It's safe to assume that the effi- 
ciency of the plant installed in the 
past three or four years played a 
major part in bringing the industry 
through its particularly poignant re- 
cession. The result now, though it 
probably won't be fully visible until 
the fourth quarter, may be a faster 
snapback in earnings than the casual 
observer might expect. 

How it may work. It’s clear that 
steel has bought a substantial gain 
in efficiency since its last thoroughly 
good year in 1957, but it is harder to 


9in down the effect of this on 1961 
nances—there’s no way an outsider 
can get at firm breakeven points for 
each company. Still, you can ration- 
alize like this: 

« Of the 20 largest producers, 
most can break even at a 50% oper- 
ating rate, or a few points below it, 
and most can make their dividends 
at 60% or a few points higher. 

# On that basis, if these companies 
produce at the industry average, 
many should make their dividends 
this quarter, even if the industry 
doesnt quite realize the 25% sales 
increase it is gunning for. 


* Retained earnings can't be ex- 
pected to grow much until the 
fourth quarter, when the operating 
rate must move up sharply to, say, 
75% if the industry is to meet its 
95-million-ton production goal. And 
that’s when the investor will get a 
look at how much earning power he 
got for his $4.7-billion capital invest- 
ment during four poor years. 

Payroll boost. One cloud may ob- 
scure the view of that fourth quarter: 
the 14¢ employment cost increase 
that’s to take effect Oct. 1. But this 
cost may just possibly be offset by 
a steel price increase. 


Automation probiem tackled 


Presidential advisory committee is studying how to achieve 
both technological progress and higher employment 


At its first working session, held this 
week, the recently formed Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy (BW—Mar.25 
’61,p26) tackled one of the toughest 
problems on its agenda, automation 
and unemployment. The advisory 
group reached substantial agreement 
on the outlines of a broad strategy 
for studying how to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefits from automation and 
other technological advances—and, 
at the same time, reduce unemploy- 
ment. The committee called the 
present level of unemployment “in- 
tolerable,” but the members made it 
plain they would not try to consider 
specific remedies until they had stud- 
ied the problem from all angles. 

Significant agreement. After the 
session, Labor Secy. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg found the degree of agreement 
reached by the committee—whose 
21 members are equally divided 
among management, labor, and pub- 
lic representatives—as “quite signifi- 
cant.” 

The committee agreed that rapid 
technological progress is “essential 
to increasing the efficiency and 
growth rate of the economy.” But 
the group recognized that achieving 
full technological efficiency must be 
done “without significant and lasting 
unemployment.” 

Best insurance. In the committee's 
view, the best insurance against un- 
employment was to be found in gen- 
eral economic policies designed to 
achieve “the highest practicable rate 
of over-all economic growth.” For, as 
the committee put it, “with full em- 
ployment, the problems of adjust- 
ment to technological change are 


more easily solved; without it, they 
can never be adequately met.” 

But the committee recognized 
that, beyond the need for increasing 
the pressure of general demand 
upon the economy’s resources, a 
nation undergoing rapid technologi- 
cal change has “special” employment 
policy requirements. 

The committee recognized a need 
for better vocational education pro- 
grams—both for new entrants to the 
labor force and for technologically 
unemployed workers. The group 
suggested that existing unemploy- 
ment compensation programs be al- 
tered to encourage retraining pro- 

rams. 

Mobility stressed. The President's 
advisory group also recognized the 
need for “serious study” of ways to 
facilitate labor mobility, which they 
defined as “the movement of work- 
ers from one plant to another, from 
one industry to another, from one 
skill to another, and even from one 
area to another.” 

In calling for programs to increase 
mobility, the committee implied that 
new approaches must be found for 
sharing the costs of moving and re- 
training workers, for dealing with 
seniority and pension rights, and for 
minimizing the human problems in- 
volved. 

In its first working session, the 
group avoided specific issues on 
which individual members __ disa- 
greed. For instance, it put off to a 
later session discussion of the pros 
and cons of a shorter work week, ad- 
vocated by David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers 
and a committee member. 
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Communication Satellites, Inc., headed by H. W. Paige, is set up as... 


GE moves fast 
for place in space 


Communication Satellites, Inc., offers up to 10% ownership 


to any company that seeks it. FCC permission 
sought for setting up satellite communications system 


In a two-pronged thrust calculated 
to cut the ground out from under 
any single company seeking to domi- 
nate the budding commercial satel- 
lite communications business, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. this week moved 
swiftly: 

«It formed a new company— 
Communication Satellites, Inc.—for 
the expressed purpose of provid- 
ing industry with a “focal point” 
around which to establish a world- 
wide commercial communications 
satellite system. The temporary 
president is H. W. Paige (picture). 

« It applied to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with plans 
to set up such a system at an esti- 
mated initial cost of $250-million. 

Behind GE’s moves is a situation 
that has been growing increasingly 
tense in recent weeks (BW—Mar.1] 
'61,p117). Up for grabs is the $37.7- 
million development contract for 
Project Relay—the National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration's 
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code name for the first U.S. active 
satellite communications system. 
Most observers now concede that 
whoever wins this important devel- 
opment contract will automatically 
get the inside track in the develop- 
ment of communications satellites 
for the foreseeable future. 
Initiative. GE spokesmen admit 
that the company’s move to set up 
a completely new company at this 
particular time was primarily aimed 
at “taking the initiative” away from 
the opposition—primarily AT&T. 
GE has always taken a dim view 
of AT&T's plans, announced last 
October, to invest $170-million over 
the next several years in the devel- 
opment of a space communications 
network. “The AT&T system would 
freeze out other companies,” says 
a GE spokesman. In contrast, Com- 
munication Satellites, Inc., would 
act as “an international common car- 
riers common carrier.” Any com- 
pany interested in getting into the 





space communications business 
could take up to 10% ownership in 
it. And GE would guarantee that 
no single company could dominate 
the outfit. 

By law, GE is not permitted to so- 
licit participation by any other com- 
pany in Communication Satellites, 
Inc., until the new corporation is ap- 
proved by the Attorney General and 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. And no company has yet 
contacted GE to ask for a piece of it. 
But there is little doubt that a num- 
ber of companies—which have al- 
ready filed their own proposals to 
FCC for a space communications 
system—are interested in discussing 
the possibility of participation. 

Anteing up. In its application to 
FCC, GE says it has authorized ad- 
vances up to $1-million to the new 
company for start-up expenses, and 
that its own board of directors has 
been advised that the ante may have 
to be boosted to $50-million. A work- 
ing satellite communications system 
is estimated to cost at least $250- 
million. But an extremely elaborate 
network could cost a great deal 
more. 

GE scientists base their cost esti- 
mates on the engineering, testing, 
and launching of a 10-satellite, 20- 
ground-station setup. All satellites 
would have to be placed in precise 
equatorial orbits at an altitude of 
6,000 miles; traveling at 10,000 mph. 
in order to make four orbits around 
the earth daily. 

It should be possible, GE figures, 
to start launchings as early as 1964; 
partial service could be expected 
shortly after the launching of the 
fifth satellite in mid-1964. 

Each satellite would weigh about 
1,000 Ib. and would require a total 
of 390 watts of electrical power to 
operate its transmitting equipment. 
Each would contain seven radio re- 
peater packages—four capable of 
handling 300 voice channels each, 
one for handling a television signal 
and two to provide service to low 
capacity stations. 

At the moment, the big problem 
is the precise orbits the satellites 
would have to maintain. GE officials 
admit that this may not be feasible 
by 1964 unless certain U.S. rocket 
developments materialize soon. 

Whether or not NASA adopts this 
particular plan for Project Relay, 
GE thinks its concept for Communi- 
cation Satellites, Inc., is basically 
sound, though. The company would 
operate whatever communications 
system NASA or FCC picked, says 
a GE spokesman. GE wants the Ad- 
ministration to rule whether such a 
joint venture is legal and consistent 
with national policy. 
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Lots of cash but no housing boom 


Builders and lenders report mortgage rates easing, money 
not hard to get, and only buyers’ demand slow. 
They expect no more than 1.2-million starts for this year 


How much loosening of mortgage 
money will it take to spur home- 
building? Ever since the transition 
from tight to easier money last fall 
began driving down interest rates 
and loosening up terms, lenders, 
builders, and economists alike have 
wondered whether this could induce 
the boom—or boomlet—the home- 
building industry and so many 
others would like so much to see 
(BW—Nov.5'60,p125). 

Many economists theorized that 
cheaper money would produce a 
strong surge in homebuilding and 
put the industry once more into its 
traditional role of anti-recession 
agent. In the past, such stimulants 
have succeeded in moving home- 
building starts upward during reces- 
sions, providing good medicine for 
a temporarily ailing economy. 

In a score of cities across the coun- 
try this week hundreds of builders 
and lenders disputed the theory 
that cheap money can produce big 
demand. Though terms are loose and 
interest rates nicely below 6%—that 
“sonic barrier” that borrowers hesi- 
tate to break through, according to 
one student of lending—there’s not a 
trace of a boom. 

Slack demand. The demand that 
exists is hard to pinpoint. Much of 
it comes from second-home buyers, 
some from young married couples. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Porch, among visitors to Milwaukee 
development, are representative of today’s buyers. A home 
owner already, Porch has three children. Only shopping and 
looking around now, he really plans to buy house soon. 
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Builders report a great many people 
“just looking” (pictures). 

True, most builders are experi- 
encing an upturn in activity. Yet 
the reason for it is not looser money. 
They say unenthusiastically the up- 
turn is seasonal—it would have hap- 
pened anyway. Many describe ac- 
tivity as just slightly better than 
1960, a year that goes down in 
most builders’ books as bad. Even 
where an occasional builder is 
smartly ahead of last year’s pace he 
is inclined to credit the business 
recovery for it, not easier money. 

The problem is there’s not enough 
demand. For instance, in Florida, 
Dade County has 3,000 unsold 
hemes, compared to 1,500 last Au- 
gust. A vice-president of a savings 
and loan association comments: 
“Builders don’t need money. They're 
more concerned about finding bor- 
rowers than the money supply.” 

Small expectations. It’s this situa- 
tion—though not so intense else- 
where as in Florida—that makes 
builders and some lenders scoff at 
reports that starts may rise sharply 
this year. Most still feel starts will 
run to only 1.2-million or so. “If 
there’s going to be a boom this year, 
the indications must be coming from 
somewhere besides Pittsburgh,” says 
an S&L official there. His feeling is 
echoed elsewhere. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Slawinski have nearly finished paying 

for present home, want to get “into a newer, better neigh- 

borhood.” Couple lives in Milwaukee with two daughters, 


one ai college, has been “looking” for a month. 


Statistics seem to back up such a 
view. The Commerce Dept. reports 
that builders have been putting up 
homes—at least up to Apr. 1—at an 
annual rate of 1.2-million. This time 
last year the rate was running a 
shade lower—l1.1-million—and the 
industry finished the year with 1.2- 
million actual starts. 

How they see it. Here is the way 
lenders and _ builders—many _ of 
whom report “quite an upturn” in 
April—size up their activity for the 
year. A Milwaukee builder puts the 
likely range of starts from “down 
5% or 10% to up 2%.” A major Cali- 
fornia bank expects an increase of 5% 
to 6%. 

The Dallas Homebuilders Assn. 
says about 10,000 homes will be built 
there—the same as last year. Cleve- 
land builders say the “famine” might 
be over. In Philadelphia, George 
Leopold, general manager of Denny 
Building Corp., reports a marked 
spring pickup but adds cautiously: 
“Tt could go either way.” 

Of course, easier money has pro- 
duced a bound here and there. A 
Los Angeles S&L says it’s getting 
50% more loan inquiries than in 
January and closing 50% more loans 
than last year. A Boston lender finds 
a definite pickup in homes costing 
between $13,900 and $22,000. 

A Los Angeles builder says he’s 
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going back to GI housing because 
“We always have three or four times 
as many people look at models as 
have downpayments. With GI hous- 
ing we can sell to these people be- 
cause we don't have to pay out all 
our profits for financing.” 

Too much money. “Lord knows,” 
says a San Francisco lender, “there’s 
certainly enough money around to 
support a boom.” Among _ lenders 
everywhere—with the lone excep- 
tion of a banker Business Week re- 
porters talked to in Los Angeles— 
there’s a strikingly similar feeling 
about the money supply. 

Most of the sentiment is that the 
supply is ample—even too ample. 
The Cleveland Trust Co., largest 
bank in the state, has stopped dis- 
counting FHA-insured loans. One 
builder notes tuat for the first time 
in five years he has been able to 
get local money from a commer- 
cial bank to back VA housing. 

Falling rates. Cleveland's bank 
rate is still listed at 534%, as it was 
three months ago. But then about 
10% of the loans were being miade 
at 544% for so-called preferred bor- 
rowers; now about 40% are at 542%. 
One banker sees the rate down to 
544% in three more months. 

Pittsburgh lenders say pressure 
will move conventional loan rates 
down to 54%4%. 








Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marquardt represent second large 
group that shows up at developments. They are young, have 
voung children. “We're just looking, it’s sort of our Sunday 
hobby,” says Marquardt. 
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In this Milwaukee development, sales agent Rite Realty Corp. ran survey of buyers, found 70% were alrea 


In Atlanta, James G. Hardy, presi- 
dent of Spratlin Harrington & Co., 
says 534% is now the “competitive 
rate,” but “maybe we'll get down to 
542% before the year is out.” 

Reluctant. On their own, builders 
and lenders seem reluctant to build 
past last year’s mark. Some say a re- 
turn to 1959’s 1.5-million starts is not 
only unlikely but unwanted—they’re 
afraid of overbuilding, pointing out 
that last year a surplus of homes held 
down demand. 

This, though, is not expected to 
cool enthusiasm in Congress for Pres. 
Kennedy’s huge new omnibus hous- 
ing program, which the Senate Hous- 
ing Subcommittee not only approved 
but increased by some hundreds of 
millions. It voted to double the $750- 
million Kennedy had asked for the 
Federal National Mortgage Assn.’s 
special assistance program; _ this 
would enable Fanny Mae to buy up 
$1.5-billion of mortgages that might 
not find a private taker. Another de- 
velopment under the housing pro- 
gram might be lower downpayments 
for FHA mortgage-insured homes. 

Some lenders object to this trend, 
which would lengthen mortgage life. 
One Florida lender says: “What 
Washington is doing is continuing 
to borrow against tomorrow's mar- 
ket. On a conventional loan of $15,- 
000 payable in 23% years at 554%, 
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dy home owners. 


total interest is $12,300. A similar 
FHA loan of $15,000 over 40 years at 
5%% will cost $24,000 in interest. 
For the privilege of paying $15 less a 
month ($82.50 vs. $97.50), the buyer 
will pay the equivalent of $25 a 
month more in interest for 40 years.” 

A Florida S&L executive sees the 
government bringing in “buyers who 
shouldn't be in the market,” and 
creating foreclosure problems. 

Puzzled. In an industry known for 
unbridled optimism, this reflects a 
new, sober note. There's a suspicion 
that a basic change is occurring, and 
industry spokesmen are sometimes 
fearful, sometimes unsure, when 
they try to read the future. 

A Houston mortgage man says, “In 
a year or two we might have a good 
boom.” A California builder thinks 
family formations, at a low ebb, 
won't rise much before 1963. Others 
see the great unsatisfied demand for 
housing after World War II now 
largely met. 

The National Assn. of Home 
Builders in Chicago, and _ several 
local associations are perplexed over 
the “lack of a boom.” The NAHB 


says, “Nothing stands in the way of 
one, yet there isn’t one.” The associ- 
ation is investigating to “see if we 
have something more serious on our 
hands than just a cyclical phenom- 
enon.” 


ii em 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernie Bell own their present home, really 
don’t plan to buy. “We're just iooking to see the new 
houses,” he says to development sales agent. The Bells are 


typical of many “lookers” who are already satisfied. 
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Rep. Wright Patman speaks for Democrats on Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. They find Kennedy program falls short. 


Two-way fire on 


Rep. Thomas B. 
members who say 


Democrats on Joint Economic Committee suggest 
that a tax cut for individuals might do more for the economy 
than the proposed incentive for business spending 


The Kennedy Administration’s poli- 
cies for ending the recession and 
stimulating our long-term economic 
growth were judged this week by 
the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee—and both the Demo- 
cratic majority and the Republican 
minority found a lot to criticize. 
Patman view. Over-all, the Demo- 
cratic majority, led by Chmn. Wright 
Patman of Texas (picture), backs 
the direction of the Administration’s 
approach but finds it too feeble in 
degree. The report says the Adminis- 
tration’s programs so far are “small 
as compared to the gap between the 
nation’s expected economic perform- 
ance and its economic potential.” 
Patman has long had a reputation 
as an easy money man and an ad- 
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vocate of drastic government action 
to stimulate the economy. But in this 
case there is no visible dissent from 
other Democrats on the committee. 
The Democrats favor: 

1. Larger spending and quick ac- 
tion on programs Kennedy has al- 
ready sent to Congress, such as 
housing, federal aid to education, 
flood control and health programs. 

2. A new, anti-recession public 
works program of matching grants 
to local communities for projects 
such as fire stations, streets, water 
and sewerage systems, and _ parks 
that could be started in three months 
and finished within a year. 

3. Federal Reserve policies that 
would shove interest rates down. 

While not recommending it, the 








leads Republican 
Kennedy’s economic plans go too far. 


Curtis of Missouri 


ennedy program 


Democrats also wonder if a tax cut 
for individuals, to stimulate con- 
sumer demand, might not do more 
to increase spending on plant and 
equipment than Kennedy’s proposal 
of a tax credit to business. 

Turning point. The Democrats on 
the committee agree that “the 
1960-61 recession is at a turning 
point,” but they take a dim view of 
chances for a strong upturn. 

They expect the present 6% to 7% 
rate of unemployment to continue 
until December, and they say flatly 
that unemployment will not be as 
low as the Administration’s goal of a 
4% rate by the end of 1962. 

The committee’s report comes on 
top of the Labor Dept.’s April report 
on employment. The department's 
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word is “no improvement yet.” The 
figures show unemployment reduced 
by 500,000, but still at 6.8%; employ- 
ment climbed by 200,000, which is 
less than the usual seasonal upturn. 

Dissent on tax incentive. One of 
the most striking departures from the 
President’s program is the Demo- 
cratic majoritys suggestion that 
Kennedy’s tax program isn’t what’s 
needed at all. 

The committee goes along with 
the proposals to raise $1.7-billion in 
additional revenues by such things 
as ending the 4% dividend credit 
and the $50 exclusion, tightening up 
on expense accounts, and taxing the 
profits of U.S. subsidiaries overseas 
as they are earned. But the Demo- 
crats aren't at all sure that Kennedy 
has the right remedy for stimulating 
business to modernize its plant. 

The $1.7-billion that Kennedy 
would give in tax credits geared to 
business spending on plant and 
equipment may provide “relatively 
little stimulus in investment unless 
final consumer demand is stimu- 
lated,” the Democrats say. 

Effect in expansion. On technical 
grounds, the majority says that the 
investment credit “may tend to ac- 
centuate fluctuations in business 
activity” due to the fact that invest- 
ment normally expands in boom 
times. The credit idea might give 
more tax reduction in these periods 
than it would in a recession. 

The Democrats also stress that, as 
the economy grows, the present tax 
structure tends to pull increasing 
percentages of gross nationa! product 
into the Treasury. So the majority 
members of the committee want a 
periodic review of the tax system to 
recommend “a downward revision of 
taxes—not a temporary tax cut.” 

GOP view. The Republicans, led 
by Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of Mis- 
souri (picture, page 32) and Sen. 
Prescott Bush of Connecticut, ques- 
tioned just about every proposal. 

They find the report a “narrowly 
partisan political document” based 
on the “hypothesis that unemploy- 
ment and economic growth are 
solved by increasing aggregate con- 
sumer purchasing power and that 
the federal government is the pri- 
mary institution to bring this about.” 

The Republicans say the Kennedy 
proposals, “shorn of their semantics,” 
turn out to be a “watered-down” 
version of Ejisenhower’s proposals. 
They find the recovery coming along 
strongly, and they suggest that “it 
would be courting inflation and a 
new gold crisis to plan now new 
governmental spending programs 
which would mature when the eco- 
nomy was already advancing with- 
out them.” 
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How tax plans 
would work 


Treasury Secy. Dillon speils out proposals for credit 
on capital spending, for taxing U. S. companies’ overseas 
earnings, and for cracking down on expense accounts 


A day after tlie Joint Economic Com- 
mittee report came out (page 32), 
Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon laid 
before the House Ways & Means 
Committee a fat 300 pages of ex- 
planations and examples of how 
the Administration’s proposed tax 
changes would affect millions of tax- 
payers. 

One big bundle of details con- 
cerned Pres. Kennedy’s $1.7-billion 
tax credit to business for spending 
on new plant and equipment. But 
Dillon also showed how the Treas- 
ury would drastically tighten up on 
expense account living, would with- 
hold $600-million a year on dividend 
and interest payments, and would 
currently tax the earnings of U.S. 
companies overseas subsidiaries in 
industrialized nations. 

Capital spending. On the tax 
credit for plant and equipment, Dil- 
lon wants companies to be able to 
carry unused credits forward against 
future taxes for five years. This helps 
the company whose capital spending 
fluctuates. 

To prevent the bunching of ex- 
penditures to gain advantage of the 
maximum 15% credit (BW—Apr.22 
’61,p25), Dillon also wants any 
spending deficiency below the de- 
preciation write-off in any year to be 


charged against the depreciation 
base for future years. 
The Treasury asks other safe- 


guards. It asks authority to deny an 
investment tax credit to any new com- 
pany formed solely te take advantage 
of the benefit and to consolidate the 
tax credit figures of businesses that 
are under common or closely related 
ownerships. 

Overseas subsidiaries. Dillon de- 
voted far more space to taxation of 
foreign income than to any other 
part of his package. It’s a compli- 
cated subject, made more complex 
by the laws of foreign countries. 

Today, earnings of overseas sub- 
sidiaries are taxed by the U.S. only 


when they are sent home. The pro- 
posed treatment would include, as 
gross income of the U.S. equity own- 
ers, a pro-rating of undistibuted 
earnings of the subsidiaries. 

One rule applies to profits from a 
“controlled foreign corporation,” 
which is one in which no more than 
10 U.S. taxpayers own at least half 
the stock. In such a subsidiary, all 
U.S. owners—whether holders of 
1% or 20% of the stock—would be 
subject to tax on their share of each 
years earnings, distributed or not. 

A new rule would be applied to 
any foreign corporation formed after 
the law is passed, in which U.S. com- 
panies or individuals had an interest, 
even if it doesn’t meet the definition 
of a controlled foreign corporation. 
If it isn’t such a corporation, a tax 
would be paid by any owner of at 
least a 10% interest. Rules of con- 
structive ownership are proposed to 
close any loopholes. 

Tax havens. To get at income now 
tucked away in foreign tax havens, 
the Treasury wants to slap U.S. 
taxes on forms of income that it re- 
gards as derived outside the tax 
haven country. Examples: profits 
and fees on goods sold for consump- 
tion outside that country; engineer- 
ing fees, rentals, and royalties origi- 
nating outside the country, and 
profits from international shipping 
and air operations. 

A stricter rule would be used to 
determine if a company is in fact a 
manufacturing concern in a_ tax 
haven country: The company would 
have to show that cost of production 
exceeds 25% of the cost of raw ma- 
terials or components—a measure of 
“value added.” 

Withholding plan. The biggest 
furor of all may arise from the plan 
for tax withholding on dividends and 
interest. 

Dillon lists five kinds of dividend 
that would come under this plan (in- 
cluding payments made by stock- 
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brokers in lieu of dividends and 
dividends from regulated investment 
companies and real estate investment 
trusts) and five that are exempt 
(such as stock dividends or stock 
rights, dividends paid by Federal 
Reserve banks or by foreign corpora- 
tions, and those paid to affiliates by 
corporate groups that filed a con- 
solidated return in the preceding 
year ). 

Six kinds of interest would be sub- 
ject to withholding, including pay- 
ments on U.S. obligations (includ- 
ing savings bonds) and payments by 
savings and loan associations, credit 
unions, and banks. Eight kinds of in- 
terest are excluded from the plan, 
including that paid by individuals, 
mortgage interest, and any interest 
that is now tax exempt. 


The payer of the dividend or in- 
terest would withhold 20% of each 
check or credit to an account; it 
would remit this money directly to 
the Internal Revenue Service. On his 
tax return, the individual would 
show as income the 80% he received 
plus the 20% he didn’t; after com- 
puting his tax, he would deduct the 
withheld amount from his payment. 

People whose dividend or interest 
income wouldn’t put them into the 
20% income tax bracket would be 
allowed to file “a simple refund 
form” each quarter to recover with- 
held taxes of $10 or more. 

Expense accounts. Treasury and 
IRS officials want Congress to au- 
thorize them to write stern new 
standards for deductions of travel, 
entertainment, and business gifts. 





They proposed to rule out entertain- 
ing at nightclubs, theaters, prize 
fights; costs of yachts, hunting lodges, 
fishing camps; country club and sim- 
ilar dues; all expenses for gifts in ex- 
cess of $10 a year per recipient. 

For traveling, $24 per day would 
be the ceiling on meals and lodging, 
and only the part allocated to busi- 
ness on a combined business-vaca- 
tion trip would qualify. This is twice 
the present allowance for govern- 
ment employees, though their $12 a 
day may be raised by Congress to 
$15. 

Hearing schedule. Starting next 
Monday, non-government witnesses 
will have at least three weeks to 
express their views. No specific legis- 
lation has been proposed by the 
Treasury Dept. as yet. 


Strategy for defending the dollar 


In two-pronged action, the Treasury is sweetening short-term 
rates to discourage outflow of capital, 
and will hold D-marks to ward off any speculative runs 


The salient points of the Adminis- 
tration’s new and flexible battle plan 
to defend the dollar and strengthen 
the international monetary network 
of the free world were beginning to 
emerge this week. 

A good deal of progress already 
has been made. The dollar is no 
longer under the severe pressure 
that plagued it during the latter 
months of 1960, although there has 
been no significant inflow of short- 
terms funds. Partly, this is because of 
the improvement in the balance of 
payments. Treasury officials estimate 
that the first quarter actually showed 
a surplus, although they explain that 
this may be only a temporary situa- 
tion. It was brought on by continued 
strength in U.S. exports to booming 
Europe at a time when imports were 
down because of the recession here. 
Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon 
warned against complacency, saying 
that the situation “is still ticklish.” 

Sign of confidence. From the 
Treasury viewpoint, a more signifi- 
cant sign that the defense of the dol- 
lar has been bolstered is that the 
Cuban fiasco did not lead to any run 
on the dollar. This may not seem so 
positive an achievement, but Treas- 
ury Officials feel that the failure of 
any run to occur is the best indica- 
tion of the new confidence in the 
dollar—and of the strength of our 
new defenses. 
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Some of the plans are still unset- 
tled. But basically, the Administra- 
tion, led by Dillon and Treasury 
Undersecy. Robert V. Roosa, has 
formulated a defense in depth that 
is calculated to cut down the deficit 
in the balance of payments and pre- 
vent the kind of currency crises that 
erupted against the dollar last year 
and the pound sterling in 1957. 

Short-term rates. The defensive 
blueprint involves both foreign and 
domestic action. On the domestic 
side, the Treasury this week sold two 
issues for cash—a 3% one-year cer- 
tificate and a 344% two-year note— 
that were plainly designed to bolster 
short-term rates. Although the Ad- 
ministration is anxious to help stim- 
ulate the economy by providing 
ample credit, it recognizes that it 
might encourage a fresh outflow of 
funds to foreign money markets if 
its interest rates were out of line. 
So the Treasury placed coupons on 
its new issues that the market freely 
labeled as being on the “sweet” 
side. 

D-mark agreement. On the for- 
eign front, Roosa announced that 
this week’s prepayment by Germany 
of $587-million of its postwar debt 
would be made partially in D-marks 
rather than in dollars. With the 
marks available—the amount is 
somewhat less than half of the entire 
payment—the Treasury will be in a 


position to feed them into the market 
if speculators seek to dump dollars 
for marks. In fact, the Treasury feels 
that the knowledge it is holding 
marks should help to ward off any 
speculative run. 

This holding of D-marks gives the 
U.S. a new and powerful weapon for 
dealing with disruptive short-term 
currency movements. Indeed, foreign 
exchange experts are now assuming 
that the Treasury will hold other for- 
eign currencies as a means of de- 
fending the dollar. 

Any substantial holding of foreign 
currencies would require legislative 
approval, but limited amounts could 
be held without any changes in pres- 
ent laws. The deal with Germany ac- 
tually calls for the U.S. to return the 
D-marks it does not use and take the 
difference in dollars. 

The D-mark agreement gives the 
U.S. a weapon that has been found 
valuable by European central banks 
and governments. But the U.S. has 
no intention of making any formal 
arrangement with the signatories of 
the European Monetary Agreement, 
whose members have agreed _pri- 
vately to hold up to a certain amount 
of the currencies of the other mem- 
bers. As the U.S. sees it, formal 
American participation in this ar- 
rangement might induce other coun- 
tries to seek a similar guarantee from 
us, and could lead them to exchange 
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their dollars for gold if we did not 
comply. 

New proposal. But the U.S. plans 
to cooperate with the EMA members 
in exchanging information and ideas. 
And it is working with these “key” 
currency countries on a new pro- 
posal to bolster the free world’s 
monetary system. 

The proposed arrangement calls 
for any “key” currency country that 
is enjoying a surplus in its balance of 
payments to put a portion of the sur- 
plus at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. These 
could be used to prevent a specula- 
tive run against a country showing a 
deficit. 

This new proposal is much less 
radical than the Triffin plan (BW— 
Dec.1760,p27), which entailed trans- 
forming the IMF into a central bank 
for the free world. It also differs sub- 
stantially from the proposal of Ed- 
ward M. Bernstein, which called for 
selective increases in the subscrip- 
tions of IMF members (BW—Apr. 
22°61,p45). Administration officials 
feel that the increases could be lim- 
ited to a much smaller list—the 
“key” currency countries. They re- 
gard this as a much more logical 
course, one that could be handled 
with less formality and pushed 
through without a significant change 
in the IMF. Even so, Congressional 
approval will be needed, and the 
Administration hopes that it can 
work out all the details in time to 
present to Congress before the IMF's 
annual meeting in September. 

“Three-layer’’ approach. The con- 
cept of the key currency countries is 
one that Europeans seem willing to 
accept. And the U.S. is pursuing a 
“three-layer” approach to bring it 
about: 

# In Paris, Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation & Development 
(OECD), now in the process of for- 
mation, has set up a nine-member 
group of key currency nations to iron 
out the details. The key countries 
include the U.S., Britain, Canada, 
Germany, France, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland. 

« In Basle, Switzerland, the U.S. 
has established close liaison with the 
key central bankers who hold a 
highly secret meeting each month at 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. This is where the European 
Monetary Agreement was reached, 

* In Washington—where the IMF 
is headquartered, and where the 
actual mechanics of any agreement 
will be administered—the U.S. is 
anxious to bring the IMF into the 
act so that countries that are not 
members of the key currency group 
will be fully informed of arrange- 
ments. 
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GE head has his say 


In Senate hearings, GE Pres. Paxton says he knew nothing 
of price fixing in electrical equipment until 
federal probes began, and other GE witnesses support him 


Robert Paxton, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., told the Senate 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee 
this week that he had no knowledge 
of price fixing in the electrical equip- 
ment industry until federal grand 
juries began their probe in 1959. 

Paxton, who will retire before the 
end of the month, was the top ex- 
ecutive, past or present, to testify 
before the group headed by Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.). The 
hearings sprang from _ price-fixing 
convictions in federal court. 

Some earlier committee witnesses 
had testified that their superiors 
knew of meetings between competi- 
tors to talk about prices and bids on 
contracts (BW—Apr.2961,p28 ). Pax- 
ton’s testimony supported that of 
Arthur F. Vinson, GE vice-president 
and group executive, and William S. 
Ginn, former GE vice-president, that 
top GE officialdom did not know of 
the activities of subordinates. 

Paxton did recall two incidents— 
in the late 1930s and the early 1950s 
—that made him suspect some GE 
employees might be meeting with 
competitors. But he said he believed 
that orders from company officials, 
including himself, had brought any 
such meetings to a halt. 

Vinson testified that never in his 
30 vears with GE had he been aware 
of collusion between GE division or 
department heads and their counter- 
parts in other companies to fix prices 
or divide markets. Ginn denied that 
either Paxton or GE Chmn. Ralph J. 
Cordiner had any knowledge yi ses- 
sions with competitors. Cordiner will 
probably testify later. 

Committee aim. The subcom- 
mittee is attempting to find out if 
any responsibility for the illegal 
meetings lies with top management. 

The Justice Dept. also is showing 
interest in the same point. A federal 
grand jury in Philadelphia is hearing 
testimony from some company offi- 
cials who had pleaded guilty to the 
earlier government charges—pre- 
sumably to discover if their superiors 
had a hand in the illegal meetings. 

After hearing the three GE execu- 
tives, the subcommittee turned to 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., with 


seven Westinghouse witnesses called 
for later hearings this week. 

Picture. The general picture pre- 
sented during three weeks of hear- 
ings has been this: active participa- 
tion at the department and division 
level by some GE executives in 
spasmodic meetings with competi- 
tors, with precautions to prevent 
knowledge of these clandestine ses- 
sions from reaching their superiors. 

In testimony last week by four 
former GE executives, however, 
Vinson was named as allegedly hav- 
ing, on occasion, ordered executives 
in GE’s Switchgear & Control Div. 
to get together with competitors 
to talk about prices and market shar- 
ing. Vinson denies any part in illegal 
acts. He was originally indicted but 
the charge was dropped after investi- 
gation. 

Misunderstanding. Raymond W. 
Smith, former GE divisional vice- 
president, testified this week he often 
told Vinson of his meetings with 
competitors, making such comments 
as “I had a mecting with the clan 
this morning.” Vinson denied ever 
hearing Smith use this phrase. He 
did recall mention of talking with 
“the boys,” but said he thought 
Smith meant GE salesmen and cus- 
tomers. “I deeply regret I did not 
know what was going on,” Vinson 
said. 

Smith said Vinson, Paxton, Pres. 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., of Westing- 
house, and Westinghouse Vice-Pres. 
A. C. Montieth met to talk about 
transformer prices at a 1958 trade 
association meeting in Boston. The 
meeting was “acrimonious,” Smith 
said, but afterward Vinson told him 
about it, and, it seemed to him, sug- 
gested he should arrange a meeting 
with Westinghouse on transformer 
prices, so he did. 

Vinson acknowledged there had 
been a meeting, but said it was only 
to give Paxton and Cresap, both new 
on their jobs, a chance to meet, and 
there was no talk of prices or any- 
thing else illegal. He believed Smith 
had a “deep misunderstanding” 
about it. (Westinghouse, in a state- 
ment, said conversation at this meet- 
ing was “general and proper.”) 
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In business 


Congress gets reorganization plans 
to speed decisions of SEC, FCC, and CAB 


Pres. Kennedy has submitted to Congress reorganiza- 
tion plans to speed the lagging procedures of the Secu- 
rities & Exchange Commission, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In each case the plan is to give greater flexibility by 
allowing final decisions to be made by panels of com- 
missioners, individual commissioners, hearing exam- 
iners, or other employees, depending on the impor- 
tance of the case. 

The full commission could then review any of these 
decisions, either on its own initiative or by accepting 
the petition of a party or intervener. At present, each 
case is heard at a lower level and then goes to the full 
commission, frequently with much duplication of testi- 
mony. A rejected applicant will continue to have the 
right of appeal to the courts. 

Each plan will go into effect automatically in 60 
days unless a simple majority in either house objects. 


Postmaster General boosts fees 
on special delivery and money orders 


Postmaster General J. Edward Day is boosting fees for 
special delivery service and money orders, and has 
notified the Interstate Commerce Commission that he 
plans to seek higher parcel post rates. The moves are 
part of Day’s effort to trim the expected $830-million 
postal deficit for the fiscal year starting July 1 (BW— 
Apr.22’61,p38). 

ICC usually grants parcel post increases requested by 
the Postmaster General, who is required by law to seek 
higher rates whenever costs exceed revenues by more 
than 4%. 

On July 1, special delivery fees on all mail except 
first class will be increased by 10¢; the expected gain 
in revenue is $2.5-million a year. The higher money 
order fees are expected to provide another $5-million. 


Twice-jilted Central now wants in 
on Norfolk & Western merger 


Jilted in its two most recent bids for merger, the New 
York Central RR last week sought inclusion in a third 
railroad marriage. It asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make it a fourth partner in the proposed 
merger of the Norfolk & Western, Nickel Plate, and 
Wabash railroads. 

Last year the Central sought vainly to merge with 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and then to join the proposed 
B&O-Chesapeake & Ohio merger. 

Now, says the Central’s Pres. Alfred E. Perlman, if 
the Central isn’t included in either the C&O-B&O com- 
bination or the Norfolk & Western’s plans, it “will be 
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denied the traffic strength to survive as an independent 
competitor.” 

First reactions to the Central’s new plea are chilly, 
Said N&W’s Pres. Stuart T. Saunders: “I can’t believe 
Mr. Perlman is serious in his proposal to join us.” 

The issue is up to ICC, where hearings on the C&O- 
B&O affiliation are six weeks off. No date has been set 
for hearings on the N&W’s plans. 


Textile import curbs shunned for now, 
‘adjustment assistance’”’ to be tried 


Pres. Kennedy has decided to experiment with govern- 
ment-sponsored “adjustment assistance” to bolster the 
textile industry against foreign competition, mostly 
from the Far East. For now, he will avoid import con- 
trols, but he has suggested that the domestic industry 
press its case for relief before the Office of Civil & 
Defense Mobilization. 

Kennedy’s program, which is expected to calm the 
textile state congressmen whose votes may be needed 
for other Administration bills, includes these points: 

* The Commerce Dept. will expand research seeking 
new products, processes, and markets. 

« The Treasury will review—and possibly increase—] 
depreciation allowances on textile machinery. 

* The Small Business Administration will assist in 
financing the modernization of equipment. 

" The Agriculture Dept. will consider the desirability 
of eliminating adverse differentials in the cost of raw 
cotton. 

" Congress will soon be asked to allow federal assist- 
ance for companies imperiled by imports. 


U. S. agency rejects identical bids 
on transmission line materials 


The Bureau of Reclamation has rejected as identical 
the bids on 14 out of 16 procurement schedules for 
transmission line materials. Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion Floyd E. Dominy said that 19 companies—includ- 
ing major producers and wholesale supply houses— 
responded to two invitations for work worth about 
$1%4-million. The materials, including reinforced alu- 
minum conductors and suspension-type insulators, were 
to be used on transmission lines being built in Cali- 
fornia and the five-state Colorado River storage project. 

Dominy said that the bids compared favorably with 
engineering estimates but were rejected because prices 
on individual items were identical. He said new invita- 
tions would be issued soon, with an added clause re- 
quiring certification that the bids were arrived at 
independently, without collusion. 

Interior Secy. Stewart L. Udall said he was amazed 
that identical bids continue to be offered. “If suppliers 
are merely going to quote from identical price lists,” 
he said, “the whole concept of competitive bidding 
becomes a farce.” 
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the greatest advance in motor control in 30 years 


From their amazing compactness to their almost unbelievable operating life—measured 

in millions of operations—this entire family of Bulletin 709 solenoid starters is new in every 
detail. They feature a new, patented, high-efficiency magnet—new molded coil—new hot 
molded arc hood—new weld-resistant contacts—and new truly trip-free and tamperproof 
overload relays. But these new starters use the old Bulletin 709 heater elements. 

Write today for all the details on this really amazing new line 

of Allen-Bradley Bulletin 709 motor starters. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Foiling Castro in Latin America 


To offset failure of the Cuban invasion, Washington is 
mapping strategy to check Fidelism by 
aiding economic development in neighboring republics 


The Cuban disaster is making the 
U.S. realize that its political and eco- 
nomic relationship with Latin Amer- 
ica is perhaps our most difficult long- 
range problem in foreign affairs. 

The consequences of the ill-fated 
venture are leaving their marks on 
most U.S. businessmen with interests 
in Latin America. They have been 
increasingly troubled by the spread- 
ing appeal of a Castro-style revolu- 
tion, with its confiscations and state- 
controlled economy. Now they fear 
that Castro’s display of strength in 
quashing the insurrection will make 
the influence of Fidelism even more 
potent. 

Businessmen aren't panicking, by 
any means. Most say they are going 
ahead with current plans. But there 
probably will be a further cutback 
in the already declining rate of in- 
vestment and expansion south of the 
border. Says an industry executive: 
“If I had $1-million to invest, I'd 
surely not put it into Latin America 
today.” 

Apprehension. Similarly, Washing- 
ton is more apprehensive about our 
position in Latin America. Castro's 
victory gives the Communist move- 
ment a strong push. If the U.S. can’t 
prevent the spread of this movement 
in Latin America, it will suffer 
severe economic, political, and mili- 
tary losses. 

Major plans. U.S. strategy to pre- 
vent this is beginning to emerge, 
although the details are not firm. 
Short-run, the Administration is 
trying to rally Latin American gov- 
ernments to isolate Castro with 
economic and_ political sanctions 
(BW—Apr.29’61,p26). Washington is 
promoting a conference of foreign 
ministers of the American republics 
to move against Castro. But the 
U.S. won’t go through with it unless 
positive results are assured. 

Long-run, the Administration is 
counting on Pres. Kennedy’s pro- 
posed Alliance for Progress, a 10- 
year program for economic and 
social development. Its objective is 
to eliminate the ills that foster poli- 
tical instability. 

The two plans are going forward 
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simultaneously, with a definite, if 
subtle, relationship. U.S. ambassa- 
dors are telling Latin American 
leaders that the U.S. considers the 
Alliance for Progress incompatible 
with the spread of Fidelism, im- 
plying that countries that do not 
resist Communist penetration will 
get less enthusiastic economic coop- 
eration from Washington. 

Two parts. Although Kennedy lists 
10 points in his Alliance for Prog- 
ress, it is an economic program that 
breaks down into major parts: (1) 
capital investment, both govern- 
mental and private, and (2) trade 
policy. The main impetus is to come 
from Latin Americans, who are 
called upon to undertake fiscal, legal, 
and agrarian reforms that will allow 
sound economic development proj- 
ects to flourish. Kennedy has sug- 
gested an inter-American meeting of 
top governmental ministers, prob- 
ably in July, to start the planning. 

Businessmen’s concern. In the 
past two weeks, Business Week re- 
porters talked with businessmen 
across the country about the Latin 
American situation and their reac- 
tion to Kennedy’s proposals. A meas- 
ure of their concern for the future 
is the difficulty the reporters had 
in reaching some executives—they 
either were in Latin America, or they 
refused to comment for fear of mak- 
ing things worse. 

Generally, businessmen welcome 
the government program and _ say 
that the Alliance is a start in the 
right direction. But many criticize 
its lack of specifics and are waiting 
until it is spelled out before they 
commit themselves to participation. 

Some have doubts about the po- 
litical aspects of the program, as do 
Kennedy's advisers. The odds may 
be only 50-50 that the U.S. can get 
support for its quarantine plan to 
curb Castro. Beyond that lies the 
deeply imbedded obstacle of Latin 
American inertia. 

Bright spots. But, on the second 
count, Washington and the business 
community see some blue sky. Some 
Latin American politicians want re- 
form and economic development, 





and may use the promise of U.S. aid 
to break down domestic resistance. 

Some countries are more promis- 
ing than others. Argentina gets high 
economic and political marks as an 
area for investment. Peru and Chile 
also are good bets. But nationalistic 
pressures in Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Brazil do not make them so attrac- 
tive to the foreign investor. 

Just a beginning. So far, Ken- 
nedy’s advisers haven't put a price 
tag on the capital investment needed 
for development in Latin America. 
They say that is impossible until the 
countries come up with solid plans 
for using it. But it’s clear that the 
$500-million that the U.S. promised 
at Bogota and that Congress is 
appropriating is just a beginning. 
Most of it will be channeled through 
the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IADB). 

Private investment will play a 
primary role in the capital flow to 
Latin America, but the mix between 
it and government funds is almost 
impossible to figure. Administration 
spokesmen estimate that it will be 
half and half, but even this will vary 
widely from country to country. 

During the early years of the Al- 
liance, government funds will be 
emphasized, with the hope that pri- 
vate investment will pick up as the 
economy improves. The government 
money, both through IADB and di- 
rect long-term, low-interest loans, 
will go into what economists call in- 
frastructure projects—such as public 
works and education—upon which 
an industrialized economy rests and 
for which private capital usually is 
not available. 

The Administration would like to 
put into each country as much capi- 
tal as it can profitably absorb. Much 
depends upon what Congress appro- 
priates and under what terms. In his 
revamped approach to foreign aid, 
Kennedy is asking authority to make 
long-term commitments and to bor- 
row directly from the Treasury to 
finance them. This request will run 
into rough weather in Congress. 

More incentives. Most business- 
men find this approach to invest- 
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How Nickel Stainless Steel “lightweights” 


curb Philadelphia subway costs 


Commuters using the Market-Frankford 
elevated subway line in Philadelphia 
are smiling these days. So are transit 
authorities. That’s because the line’s 
new subway cars are the most modern 
in design for passenger comfort... and 
the most economical the city could buy. 
Compared to competitive subway 
cars, during a 35-year depreciation 
period these new Nickel Stainless Steel 
cars will: 
Operate on $2.4 million less power. 
They are solidly constructed, yet are so 
light they run on 12% less electric 
power than conventional cars based on 
the same specifications but fabricated 
from other materials. 
Require $4 million less maintenance. 
Designed and built from Nickel Stain- 
less Steel by The Budd Company to 


specifications set by the City of Phila- 
delphia and the Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Company, these cars need no 
painting and virtually no exterior main- 
tenance . . . because Nickel Stainless 
Steel resists corrosion and retains its 
handsome finish. 

And because they are the lightest cars 
for their size ever built, they: 
Help cut running time by 6 minutes. 
Thanks to the excellent combination 
of stiffness and high strength found in 
Nickel Stainless Steel, their thinner- 
gauge body shells reduce costly dead- 
weight and make it easier for powerful 


by $6.4 million 


motors to increase acceleration and 
braking rates. 

Can Nickel alloys save you money? 
Alone or with other elements, Nickel 
improves hundreds of alloys, making 
possible almost any desired combina- 
tion of properties for meeting specific 
service demands...while reducing long- 
term costs. For a guide to information 
about Nickel, its alloys, and their indus- 
trial applications, send for our catalogue 
of publications. Ask for List “A”. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Ineo Nickel 


Nickel makes alloys perform better longer 














NEWEST IDEA for storing drums—strong, low-cost 
Republic Portable Drum Racks. Of all-steel 
channel construction, the racks assemble quickly 
and save valuable floor space. Available for 
immediate delivery. Mail the attached coupon 
for more information. 
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Apex worked closely with Republic, and Thornel and Associates in determining the best box 
design for their job. The Republic Drop Bottom Boxes are 54” wide, 62” long, and 45” deep. 
Made of highest quality steel, with reinforced corrugated design for rugged, long-life service. 
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MEASURE, CUT, ASSEMBLE. That quick, with CONTRACT MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS. From design 
Republic METAL LUMBER® you have stronger, through engineering and fabrication, rely on Republic 
safer framing for any application where com- for contract production of sheet metal products. Wide 
mon building materials are now being used. range of facilities means that Republic can handle 
Comes in two gages, two widths, standard your complete job (or any phase of it)... often at 
bundles of 10- or 12-fcot lengths. Send coupon. considerable savings. Send for information. 












From scrap receiving to melting furnaces, Apex 
Smelting Company, Chicago, has mechanized 
and streamlined operations with 900 new 
Republic Drop Bottom Steel Boxes. Here is 
modern containerization in action—eliminat- 
ing manual handling; stopping scrap material 
loss; facilitating an accurate records system; 
and saving dollars every step of the way. 

According to Mr. P. R. Janney, Apex project 
engineer, operating economies resulting from 
the use of Republic Drop Bottom Boxes will 
pay for the new equipment over a short, easily 
amortized period of from 2 to 2% years. 

Apex buys scrap metals, which are sorted, 
prepared, stored, and finally melted down and 
poured into pigs of specification aluminum 
alloy for resale. Formerly scrap was transported 
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Apex mechanizes material handling with Republic Drop Bottom Boxes... 


OPERATING ECONOMIES TO PAY FOR 
NEW EQUIPMENT WITHIN 2% YEARS 





to the sorting equipment in a variety of tem- 
porary containers — drums, wood cartons, 
burlap bags. After sorting, it was stored in bins, 
then hand and power shoveled into containers 
to go to the melters. 

Now scrap is mechanically loaded into 
Republic Drop Bottom Boxes at the receiving 
dock, carried to the sorter by fork trucks, 
sorted, prepared, and reloaded into the same 
boxes. Card pockets on each box speed identi- 
fication of its contents for charging into melters. 


WHATEVER YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING OR CON- 
TAINERIZATION PROBLEM, Republic’s Material 
Handling Engineers can help you solve it. 
Republic equipment is engineered and built to 
your specific job requirements. Send the 
coupon for more information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Has The Feel For Modern Steel 





Strong, Modern, Dependable 








REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW-1962 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following: 
O Republic Material Handling Units 
O) METAL LUMBER® 


Name 


O Contract Facilities 
OO Drum Racks 


Title 

















Firm 





Address 





City. 


Zone __State 
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the Story! 


Like women and hats — 
buyers of capital equip- 

ment naturally expect to have 

a selection upon which to base a choice. 
Buffalo Forge provides this selection from 
a wide variety of air handling equipment, 
pumps, and machine tools in a range of 
sizes, capacities and materials. But, unlike 
women’s hats, there is a lot more involved. 


Correct Application 





oO 





Unless it is used in 
the application for which it is designed and 
engineered, equipment can not be expected 
to deliver maximum effective performance. 
This is where you can use the specialized 
training of our resident representatives 
to advantage. Thoroughly familiar with 
‘Buffalo’ products and facilities, they can 
provide valuable assistance in fitting this 
equipment to your specific application. This 
is a service that costs you nothing yet can 
save you plenty. 


- BUFFALO FORGE 


Bi? COMPANY 


Buffalo, New York 

Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 

‘Buffalo’ Air Handling Equipment 

to move, heat, cool, dehumidify 

and clean air and other gases. 







pa ‘Buffalo’ Machine Tools to drill, punch, 
a shear, bend, slit, notch and cope for 
ree] production or plant maintenance. 


4 
‘Buffalo’ Centrifugal Pumps to handle 
most liquids and slurries under 
a variety of conditions. x 9 






Squier Machinery to process sugar 
cane, coffee and rice. Special 
processing machinery for chemicals. 
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ment realistic and reasonable—so 
long as the government stays out of 
ventures that they consider the 
proper realm of private enterprise. 

To get industry to reverse the de- 
cline in investment in Latin America 
and to put in the capital that the 
Alliance for Progress requires, busi- 
nessmen say that Washington should 
offer two basic incentives—invest- 
ment guarantees and tax reductions. 

Many businessmen want guaran- 
tees that protect the investor against 
loss by political action—expropria- 
tion and changes in regulations that 
radically alter the conditions under 
which a business operates. Others 
want insurance against inflation and 
devaluation, nonconvertibility of 
currency, and restrictions on profit 
remittances. 

Guarantees for some new invest- 
ments are already on the books. The 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration insures against expropriation, 
nonconvertibility, and war risks in 
underdeveloped countries, which in- 
clude most of Latin America. 

Obiections. Businessmen complain 
that these guarantees don’t cover 
existing investments, don’t cover 
enough risks, take long to obtain, 
and are too expensive. They also 
point out that they are not available 
for countries with which the U.S. 
doesn’t have a guarantee treaty. 

Not all businessmen think such 
guarantees are a good thing. One 
says they lead to careless and sloppy 
management. Another thinks they in- 
vite expropriation because a foreign 
government figures that the only 
loser is the U.S. government, with 
its allegedly unlimited resources. 

Administration spokesmen _ indi- 
cate that the guarantee program may 
be broadened. Commerce  Secy. 
Luther H. Hodges this week said 
that a unilateral guarantee plan is 
being worked out. 

Businessmen are less clear about 
what they wart in tax incentives, 
although several point to the strength 
of such enticements. Some just want 
the present tax system, with its al- 
lowances for foreign earnings, left 
alone. Others would like a further 
reduction for investments in de- 
veloping areas. 

One executive notes, however, 
that the danger of tax incentives is 
that people “think they are forever.” 
He advocates tax reductions until a 
business and the economy in which it 
operates are on their feet. Then the 
tax level should revert to the domes- 
tic rate. 

Opinions vary. The Alliance for 
Progress involves a good bit of gov- 
ernment planning. The American re- 
publics probably will set up an inter- 
national mechanism that will pull 


together the economists and consult- 
ants with the necessary knowhow. 
These men will be farmed out to 
individual countries to help work 
out its plan for development. 

Business Week reporters found 
that when it comes to opinions on 
such government economic _plan- 
ning, U.S. businessmen are all over 
the lot. An oil executive says he can 
do without “half-baked, amateurish, 
uneducated attempts at economic 
planning.” He advocates allowing 
the market to allocate resources 
because private entrepreneurs can 
adapt to changing economic condi- 
tions faster than public planners can. 
He also wonders whether there are 
enough competent planners to do 
the job. 

An executive of a big U.S. mining 
company takes the opposite pitch. 
He argues that economic planning 
by government is the only way to 
get progress in the Latin American 
economies. However, he makes a 
distinction between planning and 
participation. The government 
should set the targets and guide in- 
vestment with various incentives, he 
says. But it should keep out of ven- 
tures that private business can run 
more efficiently. 

A manufacturer takes a_ similar 
line but with a different emphasis. 
He sees no reason to object to some 
government participation in cases 
where private capital is not avail- 
able or where national feelings about 
certain industries puts them into the 
public sector. He warns U.S. busi- 
nessmen not to be doctrinaire be- 
cause “We can't ram our system 
down their throats.” 

Commodity prices. In its proposals 
for trade policy, the Administration 
promises to consider individual com- 
modity price stabilization, which is 
intended to help steady export earn- 
ings, and to support economic inte- 
gration in movements such as the 
Latin American Free Trade Area. 

Businessmen are almost unani- 
inous in dismissing commodity price 
stabilization as impractical and un- 
workable. They point out their own 
experience with agriculture as an ex- 
ample of an uneconomic scheme. 
They also contend that it puts 
money into the hands of the produc- 
ers rather than into the hands of 
workers and doesn’t add to consumer 
purchasing power. Moreover, they 
say, such programs would increase 
rather than decrease the dependence 
of a Latin American country on one 
or two crops, and thus hamper in- 
dustrial diversification. 

In contrast, businessmen approve 
of U.S. support for LAFTA as an 
aid to industrial specialization and 
thus more rapid development. End 
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Failure in Cuba 
stirs 
major changes 


Next phase: 
loss of votes 
in Congress 


Burns is back as 
GOP thinker 


Washington outlook Bit 


May 6, 1961 


The failure of the Cuban invasion is working a powerful change on how 
Pres. Kennedy runs the White House, on Congress, and on both political 
parties. 

The extent of the change, its far-reaching significance, is only now 
beginning to show itself. It has taken Washington two weeks to throw off 
an initial state of numb disappointment. 

Kennedy’s first reaction is a rush toward group decision-making. 

He has met five times with the National Security Council in recent days; 
before Cuba he seldom used the council. There’s no more talk about one- 
man decisions. 

This week Kennedy reactivated a board to keep permanent watch over 
intelligence operations, with Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., a former Eisenhower 
adviser, in charge. 

The couniry’s ability to conduct counter-subversion operations—to back 
successful revolts against such Communists as Castro—will be strength- 
ened. Kennedy seems almost certain to take such operations away from 
the Central Intelligence Agency, which bobbled the Cuban plans, and put 
them in the Pentagon. 


Kennedy’s domestic programs are moving more easily through Congress 
now than before Cuba, but this is happenstance. Key bills were ready to 
go and are simply being shoved along on schedule. 

Kennedy is almost certain to suffer losses in Congress later. He has 
been holding some votes on key issues by the sheer glamor and high hopes 
of his take-over. The glamor is gone. 

Kennedy is hurt politically. 

This doesn’t show yet. But the pointed gibes, the vinegar-flavored 
humor of American politics, are beginning to be heard. A sample: sug- 
gested Democratic slogan for the 1962 election: “He kept us out of war—in 
Cuba.” This sort of thing is new and abrasive to Kennedy. 

The sympathetic reaction of Republican leaders, with former Pres. 
Eisenhower setting the tone, is only a prelude. While GOP spokesmen are 
largely silent, newspaper columnists and magazine pundits—many of them 
Kennedy’s warm admirers—are reporting the general disillusionment with 
Kennedy’s policies since the Cuban affair. 

GOP attacks on Kennedy over Cuba are bound to come eventually. 

Meantime there is a quiet rise of GOP hopes for capturing Congressional 
seats next year and the White House in 1964, 


The intellectual godfather of the Republican section of this week’s Joint 
Economic Committee report on the state of the economy (page 32) is 
Arthur F. Burns, chairman of former Pres. Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Key parts of the GOP section are almost word-for-word from a signifi- 
cant speech Burns gave last month before business economists at a meet- 
ing in Chicago (page 112). Burns is now president of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in New York. 

In his speech, Burns criticizes the theory—held by Pres. Kennedy and 
the present Council of Economic Advisers—that the country is trapped in 
a period of stagnation. Burns argues that full employment is not remote 
as the present council argues, but may well be reached by mid-1962 as a 
result of recovery forces now at work. 

The debate between Burns and Kennedy’s economic council is top read- 








' Pentagon seeks 
smoother flow 
of arms orders 


Fund-raising flub 
puts oil 
on the hot seat 


Labor ponders 
rumor that Meany 
may quit 


Washington outlook continuea 


ing for anyone wanting to clear up the essential differences between 
Republican and Democratic economic thinking. The Council’ of Economic 
Advisers, Washington, 25, will supply a copy of its formal presentation to 
Congress. The Burns rebuttal appears in full in the Congressional Record 
for April 27, page A2885. 

Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.) is the chief author of the GOP section 
of this week’s economic report to Congress. In addition to Burns, Curtis 
has been in contact with a number of former top economists of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, including Paul McCracken of the University of 
Michigan and W. Allen Wallis of the University of Chicago. 


Far-reaching changes in military research and weapons production will 
stem from a new budget policy now being put into effect in the Pentagon. 
Under the new plan, budget-making will be divided into two periods. 

From now to Oct. 1 the stress will be on deciding what weapons sys- 
tems can best perform the basic military missions. 

For strategic missions, for example, the Air Force Minuteman missile 
will be pitted against the Navy’s Polaris. The Army Pershing missile will 
be compared with the Air Force’s advanced fighter-bomber—two weapons 
performing about the same task. 

These decisions will be reached not just for the next fiscal year but for 
the longer run, perhaps five years in the future. It should result in a 
smoother flow of orders and more stable production schedules, with less 
chance of sudden cancellations. 

The second phase of budget-making will start Nov. 1. It will consist of 
the relatively routine task of translating the broad decisions into dollar 
needs for the next fiscal year. 

The system will provide sharper competition between weapons systems 
early in their development, and quicker decisions on which system holds 
the most promise. 

Budget Director David E. Bell is urging other departments to adopt the 
five-year approach to planning expenditures. It may emerge as a major 
change in fiscal planning for the whole government. 


A move to get oil lobbyists to buy tickets to a Democratic fund-raising din- 
ner, to be held later this month, is kicking back mostly against Interior Secy. 
Stewart L. Udall. But the oil industry will also be hurt by the affair at a 
crucial time—just as the future of natural gas price controls heads for a 
showdown in Congress. 

Udall denies he had any connection with a letter sent by Jack K. Evans, 
Shell Oil lobbyist, asking other lobbyists to buy tickets to the $100-a-plate 
dinner. But he admits he mentioned the dinner in a conversation with Evans, 
a long-time personal friend. 

Republicans are attacking Udall for seeking funds from an industry that 
comes under the supervision of the Interior Dept., and he may wind up 
with a White House rebuke as well. 


Labor circles are passing along a rumor that George Meany will quit as 
president of the AFL-CIO after its meeting in December. 

Meany, not in the best of health, will be 67. He has been plagued in recent 
weeks by a flare-up of the old rivalry between AFL craft unions and the 
industrial unions under Walter P. Reuther. 

If Meany quits, neither side will find it easy to name a successor. Meany 
has the power to keep Reuther out of the presidency. Meany is said to 
favor James A. Suffridge, head of the Retail Clerks union. 
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Which way is atom power headed? 


AEC’s first serious attempt to use plutonium as reactor 


fuel promises to help atom out of economic bind 


Fatal Arco blast raises safety question, but evidence of 


local mismanagement indicates no general danger 


Equipment builders, facing lean year, look to technical 
gains to cut costs, bring better days by 1965 


This is a crucial year for the atomic 
power industry—still so far from 
realizing the expansive possibilities 
originally envisioned for it: 

# The U.S. government is making 
its first serious attempt to use plu- 
tonium as a reactor fuel. 

* The first fatal nuclear explosion 
in an atomic plant pn early 
this year. 

= Business is bad for atomic 
equipment suppliers and it is not 
likely to get better quickly. 

These are not isolated develop- 
ments, obviously, but inevitably re- 
lated in their impact on the in- 
dustry’s future. Their impact, too, 
will be affected by other basic de- 


Plutonium’s handling costs are hurdle as atom fuel. It’s toxic, will burn in moist air, so these ‘glove boxes’ are used. 


velopments—by. new, cost-reducing 
technical wrinkles being built into 
atomic plants now under construc- 
tion, for example. 

But each will play an important 
part in speeding up, or delaying, 
the atomic power industry's progress 
toward competitive power—along a 
path of development on which the 
year 1965 seems to be showing up 
with hopeful frequency as a likely 
marker of important milestones. 

Doldrums. The nuclear power in- 
dustry has had few lush years since 
it came into being in 1954, when 
Congress amended the law to permit 
companies to build and own nuclear 
facilities. 





Most companies producing con- 
ventional power equipment plunged 
into the atomic field, as did many air- 
craft companies and some brand-new 
companies. Business was fine until 
some serious roadblocks developed: 

* Costs of building nuclear power 
plants turned out to be far higher 
than estimated—almost twice as 
great as conventional plants. Utilities 
began shying away, except for a few. 

» Atomic Energy Commission aid 
to private companies, in loans of 
fuel, contributions to research and 
development costs, and so on, got 
the industry into the middle of the 
old private vs. public power feud. 

# Discovery of oil near at hand in 
the Sahara caused Western Euro- 
pean countries to cut back their 
atomic programs. 

# Development of a wide variety 
of reactors led to building of tiny 
pilot plants for many types, with few 
companies plugging for a single re- 
actor type, and much AEC aid going 
to the many small pilot plants. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the in- 
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“The size and experience of Blue Cross, assure us 
the very best help with hospital bills!” 


“We signed up uith Blue Cross in 1943. Its leadership 
in the field was one reason we chose Blue Cross. Our 
expertence shows the choice was a sound one. Blue 
Cross service has always met our changing needs.” 


'y 1960, Blue Cross Plans led all others in hos- expenses, every cent Blue Cross Plans receive 
pital benefits paid—$1%% billion. They served goes toward payment of benefits. Plans handle 
more company groups than all other forms of cases directly with hospitals, save companies 
protection combined! Such growth reflects _ paper work. National and local firms profit from 
the soundness of the unique Blue Cross aim: _ Blue Cross experiénce in designing protection 
denefits based on care individuals get in the hos- _ programs. Call your Blue Cross Plan for details. 
pital—rather than a daily dollar allowance. Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 North 


You get value. Aside from low administrative Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Blue Cross. 
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dustry has forged ahead and is prob- 
ably a lot closer to cheap nuclear 
power than it might be under the 
circumstances. It will do little busi- 
ness from now on, however, until it 
builds a plant that turns out cheap 
power. 


1. Plutonium’s promise 


From that basic standpoint of 
atomic economics, the most impor- 
tant 1961 development is the effort 
of the Hanford Laboratories of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to find 
ways to use plutonium as a reactor 
fuel. There is very much at stake in 
the work at isolated Hanford, a few 
miles from bleak Richland, Wash., 
where most of Hanford’s employees 
live. 

In fact, Hanford, which is oper- 
ated for AEC by General Electric 
Co., may get the commission off a 
very bad hook. 

Most reactors operating today 
produce plutonium in addition to 
their main job of serving as research 
tools or producing electric power. 
The AEC has agreed to buy this 
plutonium at $30 a gram. According 
to one estimate, this will cost AEC 
more than $7-million this year, and 
about $300-million a year by 1971. 

Thus it behooves the commission 
to find an economic use for pluto- 
nium. Even if it needed the stuff 
for weapons—which it probably 
does not, because it already has 
large plutonium producing facilities 
—this would be very expensive ma- 
terial. The alternative is to find non- 
military uses. 

Three fuels. There are three fuels 
for atomic reactors. Only one, the 
uranium isotope U-235, occurs in 
nature (though it must be separated 
from U-238 if it is to be used by itself 
as a fuel). The others, plutonium 
and U-233, are manmade. 

Greater use of plutonium as a re- 
actor fuel has long been under seri- 
ous consideration. But, unfortu- 
nately for AEC, it has so much 
U-235 that no one has taken much 
interest in either plutonium or U-233 
as fuels. 

Reactors use up only 2% to 3% of 
the U-235 before it becomes so 
fouled up with fission products that 
it must be replaced—otherwise the 
fission products absorb so many neu- 
trons that they shut down the fission 
process. 

Markets. If, as is expected, Han- 
ford finds inexpensive ways to fabri- 
cate plutonium fuel, to use it effi- 
ciently in a reactor, and to remove 
the fission products economically, 
both domestic and foreign markets 
for plutonium should open up. Gen- 
eral Electric, for one, is confident 
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Your engineers should 
know about this new method 
of displaying data! 


It could well save you considerable money, or improve your firm’s 
efficiency, if you manufacture or use data-displaying machines. 

Used in cash registers, adding machines, calculators, tote boards, 
dispatch boards and other such business tools, Panelescent® electro- 
luminescent display panels are virtually fail-proof. They use no 
heaters, filaments, glass bulbs or mechanically actuated components. 
They’re as thin as two dimes — a fraction of the thickness of other 
electrical data-displaying devices. And, because they are so thin, they 
give you a flat viewing surface free of distortion. 


Letters, numbers and symbols are shown with extraordinary read- 
ability—can be custom-designed to your particular needs. Stock styles 
that produce the English alphabet, numbers 0 to 9, and selected math- 
ematical symbols 1%” high are immediateiy available. 

If you’d like to know more about PANELESCENT EL DISPLAY 
PANELS — which produce light from electrically excited phosphor 
strips—please mail the coupon for the free booklet: Sylvania Elecitro- 
luminescent Display Devices. While you’re at it, get extra copies for 





distribution to your engineering staff. 





SUBSIDIARY OF 


GENERAL TELEPHONE S ELECTRONICS ‘8) 


Syivania Electric Products Inc. 
Electronic Tubes Division 
Dept. EL, 1100 Main St., Buffalo 9, N.Y. 


Please send me _______ copies of your booklet 


: (num 
Sylvania Electroluminescent Display Devices. 
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®Panelescent is a Sylvania Registered Trademark 

















that plutonium is the best possible 
fuel for certain types of reactors. 

Because plutonium produces more 
neutrons than U-235, it is ideal for 
reactors that, because of design or 
structural materials, require many 
neutrons. It also appears to be the 
only possible fuel for so-called 
breeder reactors—those that pro- 
duce as much fuel as they consume. 
Such reactors contain a fuel and 
U-238; the idea is to produce from 
the U-238 as much plutonium as the 
amount of fuel burned in the re- 
actor. 

Foreign interest. Only three coun- 
tries—the U.S., Britain, and the So- 
viet Union—have the expensive 
plants needed to separate U-235 
from U-238. So other countries lave 
naturally been reluctant to buy re- 
actors using the U-235 for fuel, be- 
cause they would be dependent on 
those three countries for their fuel. 

But if cheap ways are found for 
making plutonium fuel elements, 
using them in a reactor, and remov- 
ing the fission products, this depend- 
ence is eliminated. 

Confident. Herbert M. Parker, the 
British-born physicist who heads the 
plutonium project as manager of 
Hanford Laboratories, is confident 
he and his colleagues will find inex- 
pensive ways of using plutonium. 

Besides the plutonium recycle test 
reactor (PRTR), they have full-scale 
chemical and metallurgical labs to 
produce and reprocess plutonium 
fuel. 

“Already we have a number of 
ideas ou how to cut the costs of fab- 
ricating fuel rods and reprocessing 
them,” Parker says. “By 1965 we will 
have enough data on plutonium fuel 
to enable General Electric to raake 
a business decision.” 

He won't say so, but Parker is con- 
fident GE will decide to produce 
plutonium-fueled reactors for sale. 

Fantastic precautions. There's no 
question that plutonium will work 
in a reactor. Several reactors have 
used it. The big problem is getting 
down the cost of handling the stuff. 
Plutonium has several nasty char- 
acteristics that make it necessary to 
tuke fantastic precautions to protect 
the people working on it. 

To begin with, it’s toxic. A tiny 
particle can be fatal if inhaled or 
swallowed. Then, it ignites in moist 
atmosphere. So it’s handled in glove 
boxes (picture, page 53) or by re- 
motely controlled instruments. The 
interiors of the glove boxes are kept 
at lower air pressures than the room 
outside. That way, material is more 
likely to seep into the glove boxes 
than to leak out. 

High morale. Despite the dangers, 
and the difficulties of life in the bleak 
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Explosion in January that blew top off AEC reactor at Arco, 
Idaho, killing three inside building, roused fear of new pub- 
lic hostility to atom power plants near big cities. 


locale, morale at Hanford is high. 
The men under Parker take great 
pride in Hanford’s reputation as a 
first-class operation, and in its role 
in the plutonium project. 


ll. Safety first 


But what the men at Hanford can 
do in bringing plutonium into more 
general and cheaper use and helping 
atom power over its cost roadblock 
will be of little avail if a fatal atomic 
explosion in a nuclear power plant 
could kill off the whole industry be- 
fore it got really started. 

That's why the fatal blast early 
this year at the AEC’s Atomic Re- 
actor Testing Station at Arco, Idaho, 
caused such shudders in the indus- 
try. But now that the accident has 
been studied and the facts sifted out, 
the best evidence .indicates that the 
Arco blast presents little real danger 
for the future of the atomic power 
industry. 

The blast most likely was due to 
mismanagement wKich would not be 
possible under the stringent controls 
applied by AEC to private power 
plants. And though the -building 
housing the Arco reactor was not 
the kind of heavy pressure dome 
that covers civilian power reactors, 
virtually all the radioactive ma- 
terial released by the explosion was 
contained within the building and 
prevented from escaping. A highway 
one-quarter of a mile away was 
opened to traffic the next morning. 

Reactor components. Basically, a 
reactor is several clusters of fuel rods 
in a large container. The fuel ele- 
ments generally are made up of a 
number of rods of uranium or plu- 
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Outside uncontaminate 


tonium clad in a protective metal. 
Water, or some other cvolant, runs 
over these and takes the heat out. 
Control rods, made of neutron-ab- 
sorbing materials, extend vertically 
alongside the fuel rods. 

The reactor core also contains a 
material to slow down the neutrons 
so they will have more chance of 
colliding and fissioning. This is 
called a moderator. The walls are 
covered by a material called a re- 
flector, from which neutrons bounce 
back into the center of the core in- 
stead of escaping outside the re- 
actor. 

Gross mismanagement. It is dif_fi- 
cult to disagree with industry people 
who attribute the fatal Arco acci- 
dent to gross mismanagement. The 
reactor, designed as a prototype of 
small atomic plants to be used at 
remote military bases, was not in 
good condition. 

Boron, which absorbs neutrons, 
had been placed in strips on the 
fuel rods. This was to add to safety 
by abSdrbing neutrons. from the 
highly enriched uranium fuel, thus 
reducing the number of neutrons 
available to carry on the fission 
process. But the boron strips warped 
out from the fuel and rubbed against 
the control rods. This made it diffi- 
cult to move the control rods. And 
when the control rods were moved, 
they scraped boron off the fuel rods. 

According to one AEC report, the 
control rods had stuck 40 times in 
the last two months of the reactor’s 
operation. This is something like 
driving an auto with no brakes—to 
contro] a reactor, the control rods 
must move rapidly and freely. Why 
the reactor was kept in operation 


Technician’s check outside building showed virtually all 
radioactivity was held inside, with no danger nearby, even 
though it was not so well shielded as atom power plants. 


under these circumstances is some- 
thing of a mystery. 

What happened. Just what caused 
the explosion may never be posi- 
tively Scteriaiaed At the time, the 
three crewmen were on top of the 
reactor connecting the control rods 
with their automatic drive mech- 
anisms. This involved raising the 
control rods manually. Most observ- 
ers believe the crew may have 
moved one rod too far out of the 
reactor. Such a mistake might have 
let the reactor run away and explode. 

Apparently two crewmen were 
killed instantly. The third was alive 
when taken from the building, but 
died shortly after. The victims were 
Army and Navy enlisted men, all 
trained in military specialist schools. 
They had connected the control rods 
to the drive mechanisms several 
times previously. 

When rescue teams arrived, the 
level of radioactivity inside the 
building was so high the rescuers, 
working in relays, could remain in- 
side only a few seconds. Yet virtually 
all the radioactive material was held 
inside the steel cylinder of the build- 
ing, averaging only about 1% in. 
thick. 

No repercussions. The industry 
had long predicted that a fatal re- 
actor accident was inevitable—be- 
cause reactors are operated by people 
and people make mistakes—but had 
dreaded the first such accident. In- 
dustry men feared public reaction 
to such an accident might mean the 
immediate death of their industry. 

But there was no such reaction to 
Arco. The story made newspaper 
front pages, by and large, only in 
the vicinity. People in nearby towns 
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ustrial Climate 


The magazine you are reading now would be different, more expensive, were it not for the big shovelful 
of bright yellow mineral shown above. So would practically everything you touched or used today 
... the tires, steel, lubricants, fuel and storage battery of your car, for example, and the film in your 
camera, the textiles you and your family wear, the fertilizers and insecticides and fungicides that put 
better foods on your table .. . even the aluminum foil, cellophane, plastic or can in which your 
wife bought them. This is sulphur. Prehistoric in origin, it is an indispensable ingredient in modern 
industry. Its use (75 Ibs per capita in the U. S.) is an index of a nation’s productivity. It is also in 
chronic short supply. But there is plenty of it in Louisiana, and more coming up: beneath the Gulf 
of Mexico, in the caprock of subterranean salt domes offshore, is probably the last source of big 
new U. S. reserves. The availability of sulphur (in addition to salt, shell, clays, gypsum, bentonite, 
sand and gravel) on a big-volume, short-haul basis is another reason why “In Louisiana, Climate is 
a lot more than just weather.” 

Every section of Louisiana has: SIZABLE COMMERCIAL CENTER/ABUNDANT 
FRESH WATER/ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGES, GOOD SCHOOLS / 
TRADE SCHOOLS/ GOOD TRANSPORTATION/ LOW COST POWER AND FUELS 


Write for new booklet, ‘Louisiana Invests in Industry.’ Other information- 
available . . . each inquiry receives individualized handling. 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
P. 0. BOX 4185 - BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 
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remained calm. “A bad dust storm 
causes a lot more talk,” commented 
a resident of Idaho Falls. 

As far as is known, the Idaho 
accident was actually the first of its 
kind. Rumors of a major accident 
in Russia have never been confirmed. 
There have been accidents in both 
British and U.S. plants, but they 
killed no one. 

Little chance. Chances of a similar 
incident in existing atomic power 
plants are virtually nil. Highly 
skilled technical people are on hand 
at all times to supervise operators. 
Equipment is regularly checked by 
both plant operators and AEC in- 
spectors. 

Anything as serious as a fuel rod 
failure would bring immediate shut- 
down of the plant. It could not be 
restarted until AEC safety experts 
were satisfied that necessary adjust- 
ments had been made. 

The AEC did an excellent job of 
reporting details of the incident—in 
sharp contrast to its efforts a few 
years ago to conceal the fact that one 
of its reactors had gone out of con- 
trol and melted down its fuel. 

But AEC still has not reported 
who made the decision to continue 
operating the reactor despite the 
trouble with the control rods. The 
atomic power industry is anxious for 
the public to understand that a non- 
government plant would not be per- 
mitted to operate in such conditions. 

Safety check. Though there’s jittle 
danger of such an explosion in an 
atomic power plant, the industry 
may feel some effects from the Arco 
blast. AEC swiftly made a poll of all 
reactors to check on safety proce- 
dures. This proved embarrassing 
when all satisfied its rigid safety 
rules except three of AEC’s own re- 
actors at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, which were shut down until 
they complied. 

Even so, AEC’s safety experts re- 
mained in a state of jitters. They re- 
fused to permit an exhibit of a 
low-power reactor at the coming 
New York World’s Fair, though 
similar reactors have been exhibited 
in New York. They also ruled that 
sites selected for reactors in New 
York and California were unsuitable. 
The industry expects to get unfavor- 
able AEC reaction to any reactor 
proposal near a population center. 

Fuel for complaints. Before the 
accident, a group of labor unions had 
protested the licensing of the 100,- 
000-kw. Enrico Fermi plant now 
nearing completion at Lagoona 
Beach, Mich., as dangerously near 
to population centers at Detroit and 
Toledo. The unions made hay of the 
Arco blast in their campaign. 

This case is now before the U.S. 
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vay take 10 years to find out if you bought 
ood fence. Bu ying chain link fence i is a lot 


like buying carpeting: it takes years of wear 
and tear—usually about 10—before you know 
if you’ve made a good buy. At the time of pur- 
chase, only an expertly informed buyer can 
tell. The following discussion of property 
protection fence is intended to give you perti- 
nent information and a supply of pointed 
questions to ask a supplier the next time you 
have to put fence around your company’s 


property. 





Fig. 1: Galv-After process, developed by Cyclone, 
assures uniform zinc coating over Cyclone Fence 
fabric. No uncoated ends or bends to invite cor- 
rosion. 


fence uniformly 


galvanized? 

Some chain link fence is galvan- 
ized before weaving. Twisting, 
turning and bending by weaving 
machines may break the seal of 
zinc; leave uncoated ends to in- 
vite corrosion. 

USS Cyclone Fence is galvanized 
after weaving. This Galv-After 
process, developed by Cyclone, 
means that none of the protec- 
tive zinc is removed from Cy- 
clone chain-link after it leaves 
our hot-dip tanks. This adds 
years to fence life. 





Fig. 2: Prefabricated clip—unique with Cyclone—makes a 
cleaner, tighter job, gets the fence up faster. 


every part engineered to 
its job? 

An industrial fence can cost a sizable 
sum of money. You have a right to ex- 
pect your investment to pay off in 20, 
30 or more years of solid property pro- 
tection with relatively little maintenance. 
This means you want a fence that’s 
engineered to the job, not just a hap- 
hazard collection of pieces and parts. 
Every part that goes into a USS Cyclone 
Fence is completely pre-engineered. The 
design, the weight, the mechanics are 
exactly right. Take the 4” piece of wire 
we use to fasten fence fabric to line 
posts. It’s about the smallest thing that 
goes into a Cyclone fence, yet we’ve gone 
to the trouble of pre-shaping it into a 
clip. The clip makes a cleaner, tighter 
job and helps us get your fence up faster. 
This can save you money. 














Fig. 3: Sleeve construction of USS Cyclone gate makes repairs 
easy. Remove a few rivets, insert a new part and you have a 
new gate. 


gates easily repairable? 
Most industrial fence gates are welded. 
Smack one with a truck and you have to 
burn off the damaged section and weld 
on a new one. It’s a major rebuilding job. 
USS Cyclone Gates are made with sleeve 
construction. Remove a few rivets, insert 
a new part and you have a new gate. Cy- 
clone gates are prefabricated. There’s no 
cut and fit in the field. Saves us time, 
saves you money. Cyclone gates have ad- 
justable truss rods. Most welded gates 
don’t. The truss rods help true up a gate 
and keep it true. We say our gates never 
sag. They don’t. 
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are the line posts 
H-Posts? 


The job of the line posts: to give 
you strength where you need it 
most—across the line of fence. 
If they’re weaklings you may be 
in for trouble; someday they 
could be called on to stop the 
roll of a truck or halt the veer 
of a car. The stronger they are, 
the more protection your peo- 
ple and property will have. 

The Cyclone H-Post is solid steel 
covered with a heavy coat of 
zinc. It’s designed like a beam 
for extra strength. Its flange and 
web make a better bond with 
concrete than the round type of 
line post. There’s no inside sur- 
face to corrode; all surfaces are 
exposed and zinc-protected. 
There’s no well to fill with water 
if a top should loosen; in a 
freeze the expanding ice can pop 
a top right off a hollow post. The 
H-Post won’t crimp if something 
runs into it. It has to be twisted 
first, then bent to put it down. 
If it does go down, it can be 
straightened by applying heat 
and pulling it upright and i¢ will 
still be strong and look good. 
With the H-Post we use on indus- 
trial fence, you get almost a half- 
pound more metal per foot than 
you do with other types of posts. 
That means more strength at no 
extra cost. 


fig. 4: H-Post—developed by Cyclone—is de- 
signed like a beam for extra strength. Flange 
and web make excellent bond with concrete, 
No hidden surfaces to corrode. 
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pickup crews... 


or fence men? 


Your fence will look better 
and last longer if it’s put up 
by men who know fence. 
Find out what kind of crew 
will put in your fence before 
you buy. 
Most of our USS Cyclone 
crewmen have been with us 
for years. They know our 
specifications so well they 
can erect a fence from the 
“take off’’ on the back of 
our estimating sheets. 
There’s a knack to putting 
in good fence. Example: 
the strongest post wil! give 
a little when you hang a 
heavy industrial gate on it. 
To compensate for this 
lean, an expert Cyclone 
crewman will set the gate 
post a bubble off plumb. 
: ‘ When the gate is hung, its 
wee ‘ weight will pull the post 
into line. These are the 
little tricks of the trade that 
make the difference be- 
tween a good job and an 
average job. 
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Fig. 5: Expert Cyclone crewmen set gate post a bubble off 
plumb. Heavy gate pulls post into line, gate swings true. 


how’s the price? 

Price alone is not the answer when you’re buying fence. You’d be amazed what can be 
done by opportunists to cheapen the quality of a fence along with the price, without your 
knowing it. You may get lighter gage wire than you specify. Cheaper fittings. Lightweight 
tubing instead of heavyweight pipe. A cheaper grade of zinc coating. Shorter posts than 
specified (the company that’s willing to do it can save a foot or two of metal by not sink- 
ing the posts in concrete to an adequate depth). 

Cyclone makes one grade of fence, no cheaper line. Our specifications are standard. USS 
Cyclone Fence is pre-engineered, prefabricated to the smallest part. We stand behind the 
quality of all our parts and workmanship. We’re a direct organization, the only people in 
the fence business who have complete control of everything that goes into the fence, from 
the mining of the ore for the metal to the actual erection of the fence. If something goes 
wrong, we’ve got nobody to pass the buck to. That’s why we take special pains to see that 
nothing does go wrong. 


recognize the brand? 

It’s possible to go into the business of selling and erecting fence with little more than a 
desk, a telephone and the price of an ad. You can get out just as fast as you got in. 
That’s why it’s important to know the brand and know you can depend on it before you buy. 
Cyclone is the largest manufacturer of chain link fence in the world, and one of the oldest. 
We've been in business 74 years. A point particularly worth emphasizing: Cyclone is not a 
type of fence, it’s the name of one particular brand of fence. The only company that makes 
USS Cyclone Fence is the American Steel & Wire Division of United States Steel. And the 
only people who sell it are the 69 Cyclone Branch Offices around the country. 


continued on next page 
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can you count on service? 

Cyclone has 69 branch offices throughout the country. Which means, wherever you are, we’re 
reasonably close by. Say your home office is in Pittsburgh and you want a fence around your 
plant in Houston, Texas. You call our Pittsburgh office and we handle it from there. A man is sent 
out from our Houston branch to estimate the job. All paper work, correspondence and telephone 
calls are handled through Cyclone. You don’t move a finger until you’re ready to sign a contract. 
That’s the most convenient service in the industry. /SS and Cyc/one are registered trademarks. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


69 CYCLONE BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany, Georgia 
P. O. Box 509 
Phone: HEmlock 2-6580 


Albany, New York 
167 Chester Street 
Phone: HE 4-6715 


Atlanta, Georgia 

4646 Deere Drive 
Chamblee, Georgia 
Phone: GLendale 7-6336 


Batavia, Illinois 
P. O. Box 304 
Phone: TRemont 9-5510 


Beaumont, Texas 
4975 Port Arthur Road 
Phone: TErminal 5-2501 


Birmingham, Alabama 
1017 N. 28th Street 
Phone: ALpine 2-3327 


pie ge Iinois 
P. O. Bo 
Phone: 324. “8705 


Boston, Massachusetts 
360 Eastern Avenue 
Malden 48, Massachusetts 
Phone: DAvenport 4-2600 


Buffalo, New York 
69 Cary Street 
Phone: TL 6-7828 


Charleston, West Virginia 
P. O. Box 162 
Phone: Dickens 4-4521 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
1003 Pecan Avenue 
Phone: EDison 3-8696 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
4013 Tennessee Avenue 
Phone: TAylor 1-2831 


Chicago 33, Illinois 

13600 So. Brandon Avenue 
Phone: Mitchell 6-2500 
6348 W. Diversey Avenue 
Phone: NA 2-3784 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
1500 Fifth-Third Bank Building 
Phone: GArfield 1-4460 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
1287 Marquette Road 
Phone: ENdicott 1-1230 


Columbia, South Carolina 
P. O. Box 4063, Edgewood Station 
Phone: ALpine 2-0423 


Columbus, Ohio 
101 N. High Street 
Phone: CApital 4-2435 


Dallas, Texas 
1703 Cedar Spring Road 
Phone: Riverside 1-5222 


Davenport, lowa 
611 Kahi Building 
Phone: 3-3931 


Detroit 7, Michigan 
1925 E. Hancock Avenue 
Phone: TEmple 2-2001 


Erlton, New Jersey (Camden Area) 
302 Marlton Pike 
Phone: HAzel 9-7777 


Eugene, Oregon 

P. O. Box 1171 

Phone: Diamond 3-7113 
Flint, Michigan 

Box 623 

Phone: CEdar 5-6608 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
1316 East Lancaster 
Phone: EDison 5-4371 


Fresno, California 
P. O. Box 1803 
Phone: BAldwin 2-2021 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
P. O. Box 64 
Phone: HEmlock 7-4752 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
P. O. Box 9303 
Phone: BRoadway 5-6641 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
112 N. Second Street 
Phone: CEdar 4-4120 


Hartford, Connecticut 
4 Wawarme Avenue 
Phone: CHapel 9-6835 


Houston 5, Texas 

6513 S. Main Street 

P. O. Box 20084 
Phone: JAckson 3-1613 


Indianapolis 5, Indiana 
P. O. Box 55113 
Phone: CLifford 1-0087 


Jackson 115, Mississippi 
117 Woodrow Wilson Avenue 
Phone: FL 3-6881 


Kansas City, Kansas 
2820 Roe Lane 
Phone: KEndall 2-2472 


Lansing, Michigan 

501 N. Walnut Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
Phone: !Vanhoe 2-0624 


Los Angeles, California 
820 Thompson Avenue 
Glendale 5, California 
Phone: CHapman 5-2635 


Louisville, Kentucky 
P. O. Box 33 
Phone: JUniper 3-0408 


(zt For safety, dependability, economy. 


614 SUPERIOR AVE., N.W., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO. 


Lubbock, Texas 
2408 Clovis Road 

P. O. Box 1567 
Phone: POrter 2-0836 


Memphis, Tennessee 

3610 Park Avenue 

(Mail Address: P. O. Box 6421) 
Phone: FAirfax 4-5422 


Miami, Florida 

2925 N. W. 42nd Avenue 
P. O. Box 55-7486 
Phone: NEwton 5-4585 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

N 57—13394 W. Reichart Ave. 
(Butler) 

Phone: SUnset 1-7381 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
4450 Lyndale Avenue, North 
Phone: JAckson 1-3501 


Newark 5, New Jersey 
796 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Phone: Bigelow 8-2600 


New Orleans 23, Louisiana 
6000 Jefferson Highway 

P. O. Box 23119 

Phone: VErnon 3-8251 


New York City 17, New York 
71 Broadway—Room 708 
Phone: Digby 4.9000, Ext. 709 


Norfolk, Virginia 
6413 LaRue Circle 
Phone: MAdison 2-4296 


Oakland 8, California 
954 60th Street 
Phone: OLympic 2-2060 


Omaha, Nebraska 

117 S. 17th Street 

(Mail Address: P. O. Box 542) 
Phone: 342-7315 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Eagle and Hillcrest Road 
Havertown, Dela. Co., Pa. 
Phone: GRanite 2-7454 


Phoenix, Arizona 
2532 South Fifteenth Avenue 
Phone: ALpine 2-3025 


Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania 
77 Terence Drive 
Phone: TUxedo 4-3303 


Portland 10, Oregon 
2345 N. W. Nicolai Street 
Phone: CApitol 6-7305 


Providence 3, Rhode Island 
P. O. Box 
Phone: JAckson 1-6884 


Riverside, California 
3485 Orange Street 
Phone: OVerland 3-4717 


Sacramento, California 
P. O. Box 267 
Phone: Glibert 2-7261 


St. Louis 17, Missouri 
6780 Southwest Avenue 
Phone: Mission 5-8017 


Sait Lake City, Utah 
3206 So. Main Street 
Phone: HUnter 4-6321 


San Antonio, Texas 
2015 West Avenue 
Phone: PErshing 4-5141 


San Diego 1, California 
2144 El Cajon Boulevard 
Phone: CYpress 8-8243 


San Jose, California 
460 Park Avenue 
Phone: CYpress 5-3310 


Syracuse, New York 
3001 James Street 
Phone: HOward 3-0417 


Seattle 2, Washington 
2021 Minor Avenue, North 
Phone: EAst 3-0911 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
4506 Mansfield Road 
P. O. Box 8158 Morningside 


Station 
Phone: ME 1-3601 
South Bend, Indiana 


102 Lafayette Building 
Phone: CEntral 4-5179 


Spokane, Washington 
P. O. Box 95 Opportunity Stati 
Phone: MAdison 4-0421 


Tacoma, Washington 
911% Pacific Avenue 
Phone: MArket 7-4551 


Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
3633 Charles Page Boulevard 
Phone: LUther 2-2227 


Washington, D. C. 

565 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 

Phone: OTis 4-7992 


Waukegan, Illinois 

P. O. Box 2 

Foss Park Ave., North Chicago 
Phone: DExter 6-1180 


White Plains, New York 
2 Grand Street 
Phone: WHite Plains 9-8409 


American Steel & Wire 


Division of 


United States Steel 
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Supreme Court on an injunction ac- 
tion brought by the unions when 
AEC issued the license. The court is 
expected to rule in the case soon. 


Ill. Industry’s last dip? 


Whatever the impact of the Arco 
explosion, there is not much new 
business in the offing for atomic 
equipment suppliers. 

Three large atomic power plants 
have been completed—a 60,000-kw. 
plant at Shippingport, Pa., and a 
110,000-kw. plant at Rowe, Mass., 
both built by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; and the 180,000-kw. Dresden 
plant near Chicago, built by GE. 
Besides the Enrico Fermi plant near 
Detroit, Consolidated Edison Co.'s 
250,000-kw. plant at Indian Point, 
N. Y., is also nearing completion. 

GE is building 50,000-kw. facilities 
for utilities in California and Mich- 
igan. Atomics International Div. of 
North American Aviation, Inc., is 
completing a 75,000-kw. plant for a 
public utility district in Nebraska. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is building 
a 62,000-kw. plant for a South Da- 
kota utility. Beyond this, Southern 
California Edison Co. is negotiating 
with Westinghouse on a very large 
plant, but is having trouble finding 
a location. 

New wrinkles. But the plants be- 
ing built will employ a number of 
new wrinkles that may cut operating 
costs. Perhaps the most important 
are nuclear superheaters for some 
plants, to take steam from one re- 
actor and superheat it by putting it 
through another reactor or a separate 
chamber of the same reactor. This 
will permit delivery of very-high- 
temperature steam to a turbine—and 
if successful, would cut both oper- 
ating and construction costs. 

Better days. Dr. Lyman R. Fink, 
general manager of GE’s Atomic 
Power Equipment Dept., hopes this 
means atomic power is in the last of 
its many dips. He sees better days no 
more than three years away. Then 
the industry will have plants in oper- 
ation, operating experience, reliable 
cost figures. 

By 1965, he estimates, the atomic 
power industry should be getting 
10% of the orders for thermal power 
plants—which would mean three to 
five orders for new atomic plants 
that year. 

Dr. Chauncey Starr, president of 
Atomics International, chimes in 
pretty much with this. The industry 
now can build 300,000-kw. plants for 
somewhere between $200 and $250 
per kw., he says, and in six years 
this will be down to the price range 
ot conventional generating plants— 
$150 to $200 per kilowatt. End 
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Goodbody & Co. 


Marks 
10 Years of Service 


On May 1, 1891, 
Goodbody & Co. 
was established 
with three part- 
ners, three clerks, 
one office and one 
telephone. From 
this modest begin- 
ning, through two World Wars, 
through two major depressions, in 
good times and bad, the firm has 
earned the confidence of genera- 
tions of investors. 

Today there are 22 general part- 
ners, 44 offices ... including the 
new Home Office ... and nearly 
1500 employees at Goodbody & Co. 

As a service organization, Good- 
body realizes that minutes may 
mean dollars in carrying out your 
investment decisions. To maintain 
its 70-year record of fast accurate 
service, Goodbody is now “‘phasing 
in” a giant RCA 501 computer and 
will be the first brokerage house to 
consolidate all its vital accounting 
processes into one computer oper- 





ation. This complete system is 
typical of the automated methods 
employed at the firm’s home office 
to serve customers with maximum 
speed and efficiency. 

Goodbody & Co. maintains one 
of the largest, oldest and most re- 
spected Research Departments in 
Wall Street. Built on the principle 
of creative research, its sole purpose 
is to supply information and in- 
formed judgments to help inves- 
tors choose securities which may 
be profitable investments. 

We believe that the growth of 
our firm is based on the confidence 
of our customers, and we affirm our 
determination to continue to serve 
them faithfully and efficiently in 
the years ahead. 


GOODBODY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
Members of leading Stock and Commodity 
Exchanges 
HOME OFFICE 2 BROADWAY.N.Y.4 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
OFFICES IN 41 CITIES 
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The 20 top retailers 


Sales [thousands] 





Earnings [thousands] 


Profit margin 





Percent 

1959 1960 change 1959 

1 Atlantic & Pacific Tea... $5,048,000 $5,250,000* +4.0% $53,008 
2 Sears, Roebuck ...... 4,036,153 4,134,319 +2.4 198,671 
3 Safeway Stores ...... 2,383,011 2,468,973 +3.6 35,701 
ma xvower C0, << . dees 1,911,902+ 1,870,290t —2.2 25,517 
@ J.C. Penney Co. ...... 1,437,489 1,468,918 +2.2 51,524 
6 Montgomery Ward .... 1,223,000t 1,248,9947 +2.1 30,657 
7 F. W. Woolworth ...... 986,214 1,035,293 +5.0 48,332 
8 American Stores ...... 889,452 1,011,489 +13.7 9,608 
9 National Tea ........ 829,518 855,841 +3.2 9,025 
10 Federated Dept. Stores. 759,919 785,358 +3.4 33,883 
11 Food Fair Stores ...... 771,000 771,000 - 11,395 
a2 Winn-Dixie .......... 698,190a 739,659%a +5.9 14,933a 
13 May Dept. Stores ..... 683,964 684,839  =+0.1 23,775 
14 Allied Stores ........ 679,488 680,492 +0.1 14,637 
15 Grand Union ........ 603,468 604,274 +0.1 7,354b 
16 First National Stores 525,351 537 ,000* +2.2 8,223 
ee R. H. Macy ......... 489,657a 517,613a +5.7 8,522a 
ae W.T.Grant.......... 479,997 512,687 +6.8 12,258 
19 Jewel Tea ........... 490,978 509,145 +3.7 9,381 
20 Colonial Stores ....... 450,749 445,434 —1.2 3,269 


*—Business Week estimate 
a—calendar year basis 


b—excluding $1.6-million extraordinary gain 


MARKETING 


7—52 weeks 1960; 53 weeks 1959 


Percent 
1960 change 1959 1960 
$58,000* + 9.4% 1.1% 1.1% 
192,186 — 3.3 4.9 4.6 
34,818 — 2.5 L.5 1.4 
23,478 — 8.0 1.3 L.3 
44,994 —12.7 3.6 3.1 
15,054 —50.9 2.5 1:2 
46,928 — 2.9 4.9 4.5 
11,100* +15.5 1.08 1.1] 
8,662 — 4.0 1.1 je 
32,968 — 2.7 4.5 4.2 
10,360* — 9.1 1.5 1.3 
15,903*a 4+ 6.5 2.1 yd 
22,643 — 48 5 Be 3.3 
10,888 —25.6 y By 1.6 
7,091 — 3.6 1.2 #2 
7,367* —10.4 1.6 1.4 
8,901a + 4.4 1.7 1.7 
9,198 —25.0 2.6 1.8 
9,693 + 3.3 1.9 1.9 
2,365 —27.7 0.7 0.5 
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Cost is high to keep your ranking 


No newcomers made the list of the top 20 retailers. In the 
only shift, Federated Department Stores moved 
into 10th position, with Food Fair dropping down to 11th 


It cost the nation’s top 20 retail 
store operators a good deal more 
money to get a little extra sales vol- 
ume year. The tabulation above 
tells the story. 

With two exceptions, the big 
chains chalked up sales gains de- 
spite the recession. But only five 
could translate that added volume 
into additional profit. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Inc., biggest of all retailers, 
overcame the effects of a 1959 strike 
in the rich Eastern metropolitan 
areas to boost its volume to an esti- 
mated $5%-billion, with a handsome 
9.4% gain in profits. In contrast, all 
but one of the other companies with 
sales over $1-billion were unable to 
match 1959 earnings. The exception 
was American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia-based supermarket chain, 
which pro-rated over the fiscal year 
its acquisition of Alpha Beta Good 
Markets, Inc. 

The general decline in earnings 
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can be attributed directly to the 
stiff competition during the reces- 
sion. Montgomery Ward & Co., for 
instance, says its earnings dropped a 
steep 50% because it has more older 
stores “which are more susceptible 
to competitive conditions.” 

Few changes. Actually, beyond 
the tough problem of battling a re- 
cession, you can see in the figures a 
maturing of the postwar retail boom. 
As the big operators entered the 
1960s, sales gains. were modest and 
no big newcomers made the list 
of the top 20. In the only shift, Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., barely managed to 
hold its own in sales and lost its 
10th position in the rankings to Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc. 

However, two more companies— 
American Stores and F. W. Wool- 
worth Co.—achieved sales volumes 
in excess of $1-billion. 

New’ trends. Unquestionably 
there will be major changes during 
the 1960s. Some already are emerg- 


ing. For instance, many top retailers 
are maneuvering to take part in the 
rapid growth of discount merchan- 
dising (BW—Apr.2961,p112) in 
what could well be the start of a re- 
tail revolution to match that of the 
supermarkets in food distribution. 

Today, 11 of the top 20 retailers 
are supermarket chains, compared 
with seven in 1950. 

Comeback? Now it is likely that 
general merchandise stores may 
have their innings as they move 
into discount, low-margin operations 
similar to food chains. In fact, a 
combination of food and general 
merchandise operations is develop- 
ing, as one-stop shopping under one 
roof spreads. 

One thing looks certain: Before 
the next decade is over, any com- 
pany that aspires to the top 20 will 
have to make $1-billion (or close 
to it) its sales goal. In 1960, eight 
of the top 20 had sales over $1-bil- 
lion against only four in 1950. End 
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Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out 
by 9 A.M....it arrives the same day ! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 





CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 


| 

| 

| 
Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway... right to 
the center of town.Greyhound travels over a million | ; anak 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to | Dept. E-2, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
so many places—so often. RR a rr a pres ee eg 
You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular | understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 
Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package 
Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven | 
days a week...including weekends and holidays. | 
What’s more, you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid 
...Or open a charge account. L 


NAME_ TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS PHONE 
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IT’S THERE IN HOURS...AND COSTS YOU LESS! 





Rossford Ordnance Depot is one of the surplus military bases scheduled to be closed. A Washington task force and Toledo 
businessmen and city officials explore the possibilities of using the site and buildings for industrial development. 


REGIONS 


Pentagon eases 
community pain 


Washington task forces move in to help absorb economic 
shock to communities when domestic military bases 
close. Rossford Ordnance Depot near Toledo is the pilot project 


A new Pentagon task force arrived 
at Rossford Ordnance Depot—just 
outside Toledo—last week on the 
first leg of its mission to help soften 
the economic impact on communities 
when the Defense Dept. starts clos- 


66 REGIONS 


ing surplus military bases and activi- 
ties. 

The 14-man group was headed by 
Courtney Johnson, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, and is part 
of the Installations & Relocation 


Planning Committee set up by De. 
fease Secy. Robert McNamara to 
map steps to be followed in phasing 
out the installations. 

As part of the over-all procedure, 
these teams will be sent into com- 
munities affected by the closings. 
Toledo’s Rossford Depot, one of the 
largest involved in the present econ- 
omy drive, is the first one to come 
under task force direction. There is 
no elaborate program that will solve 
all problems posed by the depot’ 
scheduled closing. The trip to Toledo 
was to give information and to get 
information about the big Rossford 
base. 

Toledo’s loss. Toledo is typical of 
the communities that were caughi 
by surprise when McNamara ai- 
nounced Mar. 31 that 52 U.S. and 
21 overseas bases will be closed over 
a three-year period. The move re 
flects certain changes in the coun 
try’s military structure, as well as 
economy. 

The Rossford Ordnance Depot 
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Bus tour around the 882-acre post gives Pentagon men an 
idea of the layout, size, and facilities of buildings. 


Lunch brings ideas from (right to left) former Asst. Secy. of 
the Army Johnson, Col. Harry Marker, Rep. Thomas Ashley. 


emerged from World War II as the 
largest automotive parts depot in 
the world. It has an annual payroll 
of $12-million. In addition, $500,- 
(00 is spent in Toledo every year 
by students attending training 
classes at the depot’s military pack- 
aging training center. 

Assets. To offset these and other 
losses, Toledo wants to put the prop- 
erty to good use. It is a superb in- 
dustrial site—its 882 acres are flat as 
a pancake, and include 22 miles of 
railroad, 15 miles of improved road, 
24-million sq. ft. of warehousing 
space, a modern 240,000-sq.-ft. in- 
dustrial plant and a 90,000-sq.-ft. 
office building, and a complex of 
smaller buildings. 

“What we have in mind, says Rep. 
Thomas Ashley (D-Ohio), who ac- 
companied the team, “is prompt and 
efficient utilization of this depot by 
private enterprise.” 

Washington, too, apparently is 
anxious to make its pilot project at 
Rossford a success. Toledoans were 
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informed immediately that the depot 
property may be made available as 
iis facilities are vacated by the mili- 
his means that a portion of the 
acres could be put into private 
hands for, say, industrial develop- 
ment purposes before the Army is 
out completely. Or it could be made 
available to local government units 
—city, county—if their charters per- 
mit such acquisitions for industrial 
development or other purposes. 
Also, it could be sold to private in- 
dustrial groups. Finally, it could be 
disposed of as a parcel or in part to 
any private enterprise. 

While these problems are being 
worked out, other government de- 
partments involved will study others 
ranging from loans for small busi- 
nesses that want to take over part 
of the base to employment help from 
the Labor Dept. or Civil Service 
Commission. 

Job prospects. Phasing out the 
Rossford facility doesn’t. mean that 
the 1,650 civilian emplovees will be 


Briefing: Rep. Ashley’ (facing) explains to Howard Fox of 
Toledo Edison Co. how the depot will be phased out. 


tossed onto the labor market. For 
one thing, 723 are employed in mili- 
tary projects at Rossford and will 
be transferred as a unit to other 
bases. And the Pentagon has an- 
nounced that every employee whose 
job is moved out of Rossford will be 
offered another job, although maybe 
not in Toledo and perhaps one that 
will not be so appealing. 

Fast reaction. The initial tendency 
in Toledo to try to pressure the De- 
fense Dept. into changing its Ross- 
ford plans has been repiaced by a 
determination to make the best of 
the event and see what can be done 
to replace the depot’s activities. The 
day following the visit of the task 
force, Toledo’s Mayor Michael J. 
Damas called for creation of a local 
task force to serve as liaison with the 
government departments working on 
the depot disposal. Also, the mayor 
announced that work will begin im- 
mediately on a master plan for the 
depot, starting with an engineering 
study of the 882-acre site. End 
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RESEARCH 


Heat of decay makes electricity 


Scientists develop another new way to convert the energy 
of heat directly into electricity. Commercial uses 
are along way off, but military applications may be near. 


Direct energy converters have been 
fascinating researchers in _ recent 
years. Fuel cells were the first of the 
new crop of devices that convert 
heat energy directly into electrical 
energy; then in rapid succession 
came thermoelectric, thermionic, 
and magnetohydrodynamic gener- 
ator systems (BW—Apr.9’60,p155). 
Now, scientists are excited over the 
most bizarre idea of all: a so-called 
biochemical fuel cell that produces 
electricity from the decomposition of 
organic matter. 

Direct converters have many de- 
sirable characteristics: They are 
compact, highly efficient, relatively 
free from servicing problems. They 
have been hailed as an ideal solution 
for supplying electric power in space 
ships, where weight is at a premium; 
in submarines, even for motive 
power (BW—Apr.15°61,p38 ), and in 
remote or cramped locations else- 
where on land, sea, or in air. 

There is even hope that direct 
converters can augment the electric 
power taken from the heat in a nu- 
clear reactor, helping make power 
from this source competitive with 
power from conventional steam 
plants. 

Two approaches. The biochemical 
fuel cell moved out of the realm of 
theory a couple of weeks ago when 
it became known that two labora- 
tories, following two different ap- 
proaches, are already producing 
electricity from such cells. 

Both cells are mere working mod- 
els, laboratory prototypes. One, at 
Joseph Kaye & Co. in Cambridge, 
Mass., has produced up to half a 
volt; it has been turning out elec- 
tricity for more than three months 
without any sign of weakening. The 
other, also less than one volt, is in 
the laboratories of Dr. Frederick D. 
Sisler of the Interior Dept.’s Geo- 
logical Survey. It, too, looks promis- 
ing for scaling up to a power poten- 
tial suitable for industrial use. 

Kaye's cell developed from study 
of the striking similarities among 
many kinds of direct conversion sys- 
tems. Sisler’s came out of the obser- 
vation that ocean sediments and their 
overlying sea water naturally behave 
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as giant fuel-cells. But their thinking 
led to the same conclusion. 

If the heat of decomposition of 
organic matter on the sea bottom 
produces a trace of electrical energy, 
Sisler reasoned, why couldn't a more 
effective cell be put together in the 
laboratory and harnessed to do some 
real work? 

What was the common denomina- 
tor in other direct energy converters, 
Kaye asked? The answer: fuel and a 
catalyst. Since bacteria are much 
better catalysts than the average 
chemical catalyst, why not try to 
make a fuel cell using bacteria and 
an appropriate fuel nutrient? 

Design of cell. Kaye’s original cell 
used sugar as a nutrient and bacteria 
as a catalyst to hasten the decom- 
»osition; Sisler’s uses sea water and 

acteria. 

Each is made up of two sections: 
an anode section and a cathode sec- 
tion, separated by an ion-diffusion 
bridge. Bacteria and nutrient mate- 
rial are placed in the anode side; 
oxygen and, in the Sisler cell, sea 
water go into the cathode side. As 
bacteria “burn” up the nutrient, 
energy is produced, and the cell is 
designed to take off this energy as 
electricity rather than as heat. 

To be solved. Researchers are far 
enough along in the development of 
the biochemical respect fuel cell 
to realize some of the problems they 
face before they can produce a com- 
mercial unit: 

1. They must do something about 
reducing cell resistance. As in the 
lead storage battery, the chief 
sources of resistance are the cell's 
electrodes themselves. With use, a 
film tends to form on the surface of 
the electrodes, thus cutting down the 
cell’s rate of reaction. 

2. They must go further into the 
question of what bacteria act best 
with what nutrient materials. At best, 
this is a trial-and-error problem. But 
it probably can be solved within a 
reasonably short time. 

3. They must give more thought 
to the proper shape for the biochem- 
ical fuel cell. To a large degree, 
efficiency in this type of fuel cell is 
a function of how easily the bacteria 


can get to the nutrient material and 
how quickly, in turn, the ions that 
they produce can get to an electrode, 
Some scientists theorize that this 
efficiency eventually may be brought 
up to 70%, 

Military uses. According to Dr, 
John Welsh, president of Kaye & Co.,, 
results so far suggest that before 
yearend biochemical fuel cells will 
be made that can turn out a watt of 
energy. 

The Navy, Army, and Air Force 
all are eying the biochemical fuel 
cell with the idea of starting up their 
own development projects. If this 
comes soon, observers say, there’ 
no theoretical reason why military 
bacterial fuel cells can’t be made 
available to power small transmitters 
within a few years. 

From the military standpoint, the 
chief advantage of a_ biochemical 
fuel cell would be its long life. Also, 
it should be possible to put together 
such a cell in a relatively small pack- 
age, with a decided size and weight 
advantage over conventional storage 
batteries. 

Garbage payoff. Long-range, Sisler 
suggests an even more astounding 
possibility. It may turn out, he says, 
that waste material—now dumped 
into rivers or treated in sewage 
plants at great expense—is the ideal 
combination to make a biochemical 
fuel cell run. If this should prove 
out, sewage someday may be as val- 
uable as fossil fuels—coal, gas, and 
oil—as a source of electric power. 

Most scientists are unwilling to 
accept this possibility at full face 
value as yet. But they are impressed 
by what the development of the bio- 
cliemical fuel cell seems to indicate. 
Researchers, apparently, have not 
come close to exhausting the possi- 
bilities when it comes to new types 
of direct energy conversion systems. 
No single system will supply tomor- 
rows electrical energy demands. 
Which system will be first to chal- 
lenge the steam turbine and what 
the mix will be, nobody can predict 
yet. But a mix it surely will be—a 
mix depending on research now go- 
ing on in the nation’s labora 
tories. End 
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Almost a lost 
cause in Laos 


U. S. will take 
stronger stand 
in Vietnam 


Moscow may 
risk showdown 
in Berlin 


& 
U. S. to continue 
Geneva talks 
on banning tests 


International outlook Bil 


May 6, 1961 


Chances of a cease-fire in Laos looked better at midweek as dickering 
began between the opposing military forces there. Even so, Laos is all 
but lost to the Communists. There can be no doubt about that. 

Washington still is keeping its fingers crossed about the cease-fire. The 
Communist Pathet Lao obviously is tempted to follow up its military vic- 
tories with a decisive blow at the reeling Royal Army. The negotiations 
may be just another example of the “talk peace, make war” tactics the Com- 
munists used at the end of their takeover in China. 

On the other hand, it’s possible the Communists are convinced their 
present strong military position assures them of a solid political victory 
and propaganda success, at the conference table. This, of course, would 
make further military action unnecessary. 


Pres. Kennedy, meanwhile, is leaning away from U.S. or SEATO military 
intervention in Laos. In doing so, he has strong backing in Congress, and 
from London and Paris. At most, the U.S. might intervene to enforce a 
partition, to hold a part of southern Laos as a shield for South Vietnam. 


Washington is ready to take a tougher stand in Vietnam, where we have 
a direct commitment. The U.S. and SEATO almost certainly will take 
military steps to bolster South Vietnam’s Pres. Diem in his bitter war 
against Communist guerrillas from North Vietnam. 

Some SEATO and U.S. military units probably will be moved into 
Vietnam soon. Note that a strong U.S. naval task force, headed by the 
carrier Coral Sea, is reported to have pulled out of SEATO maneuvers and 
steamed for waters adjacent to Vietnam. 

Sending troops to Vietnam would be aimed primarily at steadying South 
Vietnamese morale, shaken by the retreat in Laos. Some U.S. units trained 
in guerrilla tactics might be a real help in the fighting, though. (They 
might also free some of Diem’s forces to conduct reverse guerrilla warfare 
in North Vietnam.) A SEATO buildup in Vietnam would strengthen the 
non-Communist bargaining position at the political conference on Laos 


— if it comes off. 


There are other reasons, too, for strong action in South Vietnam. Some U.S. 
officials fear that the Cuban fiasco, followed by an obvious retreat in Laos, 
may encourage Soviet Premier Khrushchev to grab again for Berlin— 
bringing the issue this time to a showdown. 

These officials are telling Kennedy that he must make it clear in Vietnam 
that the U.S. will not back away from its basic defense commitments. If we 
wait until a Berlin crisis is on us, say these officials, there’s a danger 
Khrushchev will miscalculate and put the world on the brink of nuclear war. 

You even begin to hear the argument that it may take partial mobilizatiun 
in this country to convince Khrushchev not to push things too far in Berlin. 


Discussing disarmament with the Russians today looks like an exercise in 
futility. The Communists are not only shoving us around in Cuba and Laos, 
but also refusing to negotiate seriously on arms control. 

Even so, Kennedy has decided to continue the Geneva test-ban negotia- 
tions a while longer. U.S. negotiator Arthur Dean has been conferring with 
the President this week on the problem. He will return to Geneva next week 
with instructions either to get Soviet concessions or make it crystal clear that 
Moscow’s terms make agreement impossible. 
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International outlook continued 


The big new roadblock is Soviet insistence that the test-ban control organ- 
ization be headed by one Soviet bloc director, one Western director, and one 
neutral director—with unanimous decisions required. This would give 
Moscow a built-in veto and would paralyze any attempt to inspect or control 
the test, ban. aE : fens 


The hard decisions—whether and how to break off the Geneva talks, whether 


and when the U.S. should resume underground nuclear testing—have been 
postponed until Dean makes this last effort. No fixed deadline for the deci- 
sions has been set. 

The decision on whether to break off the test-ban talks and resume testing 
will be a ticklish one for Kennedy. If the U.S. breaks off the talks, Khrush- 
chev could score a major propaganda victory. If Kennedy procrastinates too 
long, he will invite political charges at home that he is indecisive. 


London soon may be negotiating its way into the six-nation European Eco- 
nomic Community. Prime Minister Macmillan apparently has made his 
decision that Britain should join EEC once all its members show their 
readiness to negotiate as a group. 

The British aren’t willing simply to sign the Treaty of Rome under which 
EEC was set up. But London will have to accept the treaty as the basis of 
negotiation, and subscribe to its political implications. Until London makes 
this clear, there’s no chance that France will go along. 


Even if this big hurdle is taken, London will have plenty of thorny prob- 
lems to work out with the Six. British officials already are talking about 
“the three issues” that must be settled: 

= Rights for Commonwealth nations in the enlarged EEC that are as 
favorable as those promised in the Rome Treaty to the overseas territories 
of France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Britain already has offered to 
give up the preferences that its exports now enjoy in the Common- 
wealth. 

« Special arrangements for any of Britain’s partners in the European 
Free Trade Assn. that can’t join EEC. This probably will be the case with 
the neutrals—Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria. So Britain feels duty- 
bound to see that they don’t suffer from the collapse of EFTA. 

« Some compromise on agriculture. Britain keeps its food prices down 
by allowing imports to come in duty-free and subsidizing its own farmers. 
Thus, the cost is paid by the taxpayer and not the consumer in the shops. 
The Six, on the contrary, have settled on a system that restricts low-cost 
imports from outsiders, while using an equalizing levy on, say, wheat that 
moves from relatively low-cost France to high-cost West Germany. Under 
this system, it’s the consumer who pays the cost. 


In moving to break the deadlock between Britain and EEC, Macmillan 
seems to have more in mind than a broad European economic and political 
confederation. He sees this as a necessary step to an Atlantic union, which 
would include the U.S. and Canada. Behind it all, of course, is the grgwing 
Communist threat to the democratic nations. 


Washington is keeping an anxious eye on Ghana. Large shipments of Soviet 
arms are reported to have arrived at Accra, possibly for shipment to pro- 
Communist leader Gizenga in the Congo. Should Ghana attempt to supply 
arms to Gizenga, Washington would reconsider U.S. financial support for 
the giant Volta River project in Ghana. 
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In the markets 





More news about the markets: 
Page 80, Recess in Alleghany fight 
Page 82, SEC hits at stock manipulations 





Market warms up as world crises cool; 
military and space issues get big play 


Stock prices resumed their rally this week, prompted 
by the cooling of the international situation and the 
spate of company meetings promising better things to 
come. The cold war had its impact, however; most of 
the buying was concentrated in military and space 
issues, particularly aircraft stocks, which are selling at 
comparatively low price-earnings ratios compared to 
some of the glamor growth stocks. 

Some analysts think that the business upturn will 
spark a rise in other issues selling at normal price- 
earnings multiples. They think that growth has been 
overdone and that the cyclical issues, bound to benefit 
from a rise in business activity, will gain in favor They 
look for higher prices for machinery, steel, metals. 

There’s a possibility that this kind of switch could 
mean lower over-all prices, as investors sell some of 
the high fliers to buy depressed issues. But most 
analysts think that prices will continue to rise, although 
at a somewhat slower pace. 


Commercial banks lead demand for bonds 
in a broad market surge this week 


The bond market surged upward this week on a wave 
of buying by commercial banks. Throughout the mar- 
ket—in governments, tax-exempt municipals, and cor- 
porates—the tone was strong, with new issues bid to 
significant premiums over their offering prices. 

Setting the pace was the Treasurys $7.75-billion 
refunding offer—a 3% one-year certificate and a two- 
year 344% note. The market evidently considered both 
attractive, for they immediately went to a premium. 

Bond dealers say that commercial banks have sparked 
the upturn. Their motivation, in turn, has been the ag- 
gressive ease that the Federal Reserve has been promot- 
ing in the money market recently, as well as the 
continuation of “Operation Nudge,” the Administra- 
tion’s effort to push down long-term rates to encourage 
business borrowing. But while some investors are 
hoping that the ease will be permanent, the prospect is 
for tightening rates as business demand increases. 








On another front, the Treasury last week quietly 
interred, once and for all, the controversy over the 4%4% 
ceiling on interest that the Treasury is allowed to 
pay on bonds of over five years’ maturity. Treasury 
Secy. Dillon got a ruling from Atty. Gen. Robert F. 
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Kennedy that the ceiling applies only to the coupon 
rate on a Treasury bond, not to its effective investment 
yield. If long-term bond rates should once again go 
over 444%, the Treasury could either engage in ad- 
vance refundings that would provide investors with a 
yield over the ceiling or else float long-term bonds by 
simply offering them at a discount. 


Morgan Guaranty joins syndicate 
to do investment banking in Argentina 


A blue-ribbon international] banking syndicate has been 
put together to move into the securities business in 
Argentina. Morgan Guaranty International Finance 
Corp., a subsidiary of New York’s Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., Baring Bros., one of the oldest and largest 
of London’s merchant banks, and Robert, Meynell y 
Cia., of Buenos Aires, are forming a new firm to be 
based in Argentina to do underwriting and private 
placements and to provide investment advice. The 
amount of the investment was kept secret. 

The linkup between Morgan Guaranty and Baring 
Bros. raised eyebrows on both sides of the Atlantic, 
since it bypasses Morgan’s traditional London “connec- 
tion,” Morgan, Grenfell Ltd. Morgan Guaranty, which 
owns a third of Morgan, Grenfell, says that there is 
nothing unusual about the deal with Barings, that the 
two banks had long been “friends,” and that Barings 
had business connections in Argentina going back to 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Morgan’s deal represents the second move by a U.S. 
bank into Argentina. Last fall, the First National Bank 
of Boston put $1.5-million in an Argentina financiera 
set up to handle short-term commercial paper of local 
distributors of farm equipment, trucks, and buses 
(BW—Nov.5'60,p83 ). 


Dealers try to enforce 4 p.m. curfew 
on over-the-counter trading in New York 


A sharp dispute is developing in the over-the-counter 
market over “moonlight” trading—trading after normal 
closing hours. At one time, the O-T-C market used to 
close at 4 p.m., a half-hour after the New York Stock 
Exchange's close. With the recent surge in trading 
volume in all the markets, the O-T-C market has been 
going full blast until 5 p.m. or even later. 

Now the New York Security Dealers Assn., a group 
that deals mostly with professional customers, is trying 
to cut the closing hour back to 4 p.m. But the big retail 
wire houses that deal with the public—for example, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., and Bache 
& Co.—aren't going along. They're continuing to trade 
right up to 5 p.m. and sometimes later. 

The big question is whether the O-T-C dealers can 
make the 4 p.m. curfew stick, even with opposition from 
Merrill Lynch and other big houses. Betting is they will. 
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Allan P. Kirby, Alleghany chairman, after flight to Balti- 
more in private plane, arrives all on edge, talks to advisers. 
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Attending his first Alleghany meeting, Kirby takes front-row 


seat with family after introducing himself to stockholders. 


Alleghany battle 


Rivals get into ring, 
knockout still to come 


First session of Alleghany Corp. stockholders meeting 
quickly recesses to await proxy count, with 

both sides’ pre-battle confidence just a bit deflated 
The main event between Allan P. 


Kirby and the Murchison brothers of 
Dallas for control of Alleghany Corp. 


was tame, compared to the prelimi- 
naries (BW—Apr.29'61,p99 ). 
In just 86 minutes, a chipper 
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After meeting has recessed, Kirby becomes pensive; what 
if the 3.8-million shares he controls shouldn’t win the day? 


Charles T. Ireland, Jr., president of 
Alleghany, flawlessly ground the an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore to a recess 
—pending completion of the voting 
—without any fireworks erupting. It 
will reconvene next Monday, May 8, 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

The rival millionaires’ forces had 
privately set the ground rules for the 
meeting: debate was limited to three 
minutes per speaker, no personalities 
were to be indulged in, the polls 
were to remain open until 9 a.m. 
Tuesday morning. The votes were 
in and the time for cannonading was 
over, Ireland said. 

No assurance. Neither side in the 
proxy contest, however, can view 
next Monday with complete assur- 
ance—if, indeed, the vote count is 
completed by next week. 

Kirby, who came to Baltimore with 
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John Murchison, fighting Kirby along with his brother Clint 
W. Murchison, Jr., also has second thoughts after meeting. 


3.8-million shares in his control, is 
confident of victory. So, too, are 
the Murchisons, who insist that they 
have rounded up enough big blocks 
of stock in independent hands to 
give them the prize. 

But the Murchisons held a “victory 
party” a few nights before the an- 
nual meeting, “just in case we lost.” 
And inside the Kirby camp, there are 
some regrets about the lack of steam 
in the Kirby campaign. 

The deciding vote will be cast 
chiefly by the shares of stock held 
in street name by Wall Street 
houses, which are eager to get com- 
missions from Investors Diversified 
Services, an Alleghany investment 
company holding and the real prize 
of the contest. An added note of 
uncertainty, though, was injected 
by the relatively light vote. Some 
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At private brunch before meeting, John Murchison (right), 
with his associates, goes over his carefully laid plans. 


sources say that, out of the 9.8-mil- 
lion shares, 800,000 votes will not 
be cast. That means that a bit over 
4.5-million votes could win. 

Expansive Texans. The Murchi- 
sons pulled out all the stops in Balti- 
more. One veteran of political wars 
likened it to a Kennedy-type cam- 
paign. A typical touch: The Murchi- 
son group passed out hundreds of 
small plastic paperweights, with a 
nickel embedded, labeled “The 
Kirby Dollar.” Just two weeks before, 
Alleghany had declared its first divi- 
dend in 32 years—a nickel. 

The Texans arrived with a 
100-man contingent, commandeered 
suites, conference rooms, private 
telephones. (Security guards were 
placed on the hotel’s roof to stop 
any tapping or cutting of lines.) 
Ubiquitous aides-de-camp worked 


& * 


In huddle with attorneys and floor leader, Murchison dis- 
cusses whether to answer any embarrassing floor questions. 


tirelessly, even to a rush call at 1:00 
a.m. Tuesday morning for mislaid 
proxies; two were found. 

Kirby side. The Kirby crew ar- 
rived piecemeal, but eventually 
matched the Murchison numbers. 
One of the first persons greeting 
Fred Kirby, Kirby’s son, was an old 
friend, Clint Murchison, who humor- 
ously flashed a big “I Like Kirby” 
button. 

The group held a_ last-minute 
briefing, but did a lot less cornering 
of the 500 attending stockholders 
than the Murchisons. As far as they 
were concerned, the job was done. 

After victory. Still, the battle will 
not be over even after the votes are 
counted. Whoever loses will have a 
tremendous investment in A'eghany 
—and the winner will wear an un- 
easy crown. End 
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MOUNTAINS 
MURDER 
‘“MOLEHILL” 
BEARINGS 


Mountain driving proves the 
difference in engine bearings. 
“Molehill” bearings can’t take 
the extra loads— but bearings by 
Detroit Aluminum and Brass 
are engineered for ‘Turnpike 
Toughness.” They’re made to 
stay on the job longer . . . even 
on mountainous jobs! 


For over 36 years, leading manu- 
facturers have relied on us for 
original equipment engine bear- 
ings for their cars, trucks and 
buses . . . marine, aircraft and 
industrial engines . . . farm and 
off-the-road equipment. 


Our specialized engineering, 
metallurgical research and mod- 
ern manufacturing techniques 
produce engine bearings as per- 
fect as can be. Why not put 
“Turnpike Toughness” to work 


for you? 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
Makers of 


“ Michigan 
ENGINE BEARINGS 


standard of quality for 
automotive replacement 
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SEC cracks down on 
market manipulation 


By taking action on major cases involving stock exchange , 
firms it indicates both the danger to investors 
and its determination to rid the market of price rigging 


Last week the Securities & Exchange 
Commission served forceful notice 
on the investment community that 
old-fashioned manipulation is still a 
clear and present danger in the stock 
market: 

# SEC's staff published a detailed 
bill of particulars charging the firm 
of Re, Re & Sagarese, one of the 
largest specialist firms on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange before it was 
suspended last year, with a host of 
violations, including illegal distribu- 
tion of over $10-million worth of 
common stock during a six-year pe- 
riod. The charges were essentially 
the same as those SEC made a 
year ago (BW—May 21'60,p161)— 
but now the agency has facts and 
figures to back up its allegations. 

# SEC also took disciplinary ac- 
tion against Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 
members of both the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges, for ma- 
nipulating the price of shares in Gob 
Shops of America, Inc., a small 
Rhode Island retail outfit. Two of the 
firm’s general partners, including its 
senior partner, Laurence H. Lubin, 
were also disciplined. 

Speculative fever. In recent weeks, 
many market observers have become 
increasingly concerned about the 
rise of speculative fever in the mar- 
ket. G. Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, went 
so far as to issue a warning about 
the dangers of uninformed stock 
buying. 

What the SEC has done now is 
to point out that uninformed specu- 
lation—which is perfectly legal—i 
not the only peril the market faces. 
In effect, by taking almost simultane- 
ous action on two important, albeit 
old, cases, the SEC is warning in- 
vestors that manipulation—i.e., the 
illegal rigging of the market so that 
a few insiders can benefit—is still 
present in the market place. 

In so doing, SEC is harking back 
to its original purpose. When Con- 
gress brought the securities industry 
under federal regulation in 1933 and 








1934, it intended to rid the markets 
of the price rigging that so under- 
mined the bull market of the late 
1920s. By and large, the SEC has} 
done its work well, but the recent 
disclosures, particularly in the case 
of Re, Re & Sagarese, show there's 
still work ‘to be done. 

New issues market. Currently, 
SEC is most concerned with the new 
issues market where shares in many | 
companies are jumping overnight to 
sharp premiums over initial offering ~ 
prices. The SEC is keeping a close 
eye on hot new issues, watching for 
signs of possible manipulation. 

The commission has already taken 
some steps: One underwriter, R. A. 
Holman & Co., Inc., has _ been 
charged with holding back shares in 
a public sale of stock in order to 
create an artificial demand (BW— 
Oct.8'60,p147). And recently SEC 
warned underwriters about o - 
sales of stock—‘T’ll sell you 
shares if you'll agree to fey 100 100 
more in the open market after the 
issue is sold.” 

The significance of the Re, Re & 
Sagarese and Bruns, Nordeman 
cases lies in the violations involved 
and the persons who committed 
them. Never before has the SEC had 
to move against a firm of specialists 
and it’s not often these days that the 
senior partner of a New York Stock 
Exchange member firm gets accused 
of rigging a market. 

Major challenge. The SEC points 
out that such persons, who are the 
very heart of the securities business, 
represent a major challenge to se- 
curities regulation. At stake is the 
question of public confidence, al- 
ready shaken by the defalcation of 
Anton E, Homsey, senior partner of 
a Boston brokerage house. Some 
brokers say there is a growing feel- 
ing on Wall Street that a houseclean- 
ing will be in order if self-policing 
doesn’t stamp out misdeeds. 

In fact, in a significant dissent 
to the Bruns, Nordeman decision, 
newly appointed SEC Commissioner 
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From this point on, the course of this 

missile is in the hands of its guidance sys- 

tem. The faster that system operates, the 

tt greater the accuracy of the missile. 

i] & Now in production and being delivered 

in quantity are new Texas Instruments 

transistors which will speed this operation, 

switching computer circuits in 24 billionths of a second — 

more than twice as fast as any other mass-produced silicon 

transistor! This advance is made possible by the radically 

new “epitaxial” process, wherein semiconductor material 
is vapor-deposited as a crystalline layer. 

In addition to their speed, epitaxial transistors handle 


For more about the interrelated technologies that produced 
this latest TI advance, write to Merchandising Department at the address 
below for your copy of “The Business of Texas Instruments.” 


TEXAS i 


rely on Ti! 


.-:AND NEW TI SILICON TRANSISTORS 
REACT IN BILLIONTHS OF A SECOND! 








more current, are less sensitive to temperature change, and 
require fewer units per system because of greater ampli- 
fication and ability to operate at higher power. They 
are thus ideal for both ground-based and airborne com- 
puters and telemetry. Yet, with all these features, these 
TI transistors are competitive in cost with the types 
they supersede! 


TI is first to mass-produce the epitaxial transistor 
because of: unparalleled semiconductor technical depth 
and experience, the industry’s most extensive mechaniza- 
tion facilities, and complete “in-house” control of the 
entire production process — from basic materials to 
finished products. 
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INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: P. 0. BOX 5474. DALLAS 22, TEXAS PLANTS: ATTLEBORO, MASS. « DALLAS & HOUSTON. TEXAS 


VERSAILLES, KENTUCKY + BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINA * 


ELIZABETH SOUTH, AUSTRALIA + BEDFORD, ENGLAND 
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(Registered Trademark) 


“A single Tufflex cushioning product protects vulner- 
able spots in shipping our Freezer-plus-Refrigerator 
units ... from wrapping butter dishes to cushioning 
heavy ‘freezer doors. It\streamlined our whole opera- 
tion!” ... says Mr. Adotph Schmieder, Director of Pur- 
chasing, Amana Refrigeration, Inc. 


These numbered areas 
are protected with 
Tufflex cushioning 





Take a clue from the success of Amana. Versatile Tufflex non-woven fabric pad- 
ding handles a wide variety of packaging requirements. Precut to specifications, 
it can add production-line efficiency to packaging. Tufflex padding can contribute 
directly to your profit picture by reducing packing time, saving storage space of 
packaging materials, and by eliminating waste. Write for our “Guide to Effective 
Packaging.” Learn how Tufflex protective cushioning simplifies packaging pro- 
cedures and increases receiver satisfaction. 


TU Fs >< 


ENGINEERED PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING 


Wood Conversion Co., Dept. 502-511, First Nat’!. Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 












Pak 2 
Cor go an 
wee” peeert 
(J Please send me details about the profit opportunities in packag- 


SD opecitcotion ing with Tufflex padding. 
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J. Allen Frear (former Democratic 
senator from Delaware) complains} 


bitterly about the lightness of the 


penalties imposed. Moreover, there? 
may be .a Congressional investiga- 


tion of the Re, Re affair. These could 
be harbingers of tougher things to 
come. 


Though both cases are important, % 
the Re, Re affair—because of a spe-7 
cialist’s key position in the market] 


place—is especially significant. 


Key responsibility. As specialists, 7 


the Res—who are father and son— 


had the job of maintaining a “fair7 
and orderly” market in a group of7 
about 20 stocks that were assigned 7 


to them by officers of the ASE. 


The specialist acts both as broker 

and © 
dealers—buying and selling for him-7 
self. He keeps a “book” on unexe-4 





—executing orders for others 


cuted orders, enabling him to tell at 
a glance the state of the market in 


each stock. So long as supply and — 
valance, | 


demand are in reasonable 
the specialist simply acts as a broker, 


But when there’s an excess of} 
either demand or supply, he is sup-9 


posed to step in and absorb the ex 


cess on his own account. The Secur-7 
ities Acts and the stock exchange) 
rules limit the specialist's transac} 
tions on his own account to those: 


“reasonably necessary’ to maintain 

“ e Pay 

a fair and orderly market” in the 

stocks in which he is the specialist, 
Violations. According to the SEC, 

the “Res repeatedly violated their 

fiduciary obligations to other mem- 


bers and their customers who had 


entrusted their orders to them.” 
Their techniques, according to the 
SEC, were varied and complex, but 
basically worked like this: The Res 
would set up dummy accounts at 
brokerage houses and then funnel 
shares through these accounts for 
distribution to the general public at 
a markup. 

SEC charges that the mere fact of 
such a distribution is illegal for a 
specialist. In addition, these distribu- 
tions were often of stock that under 
SEC rules would be considered “con- 
trol stock,” which must be registered 
with the SEC. But these shares were 
never registered. 

More misdeeds. The Res did not 
stop there, says SEC. At various 
times they would “paint the tape’— 
churn stock around between ac- 
counts that they controlled to create 
the illusion of trading activity and 
thus stimulate public buying. 

The Res concede that “the facts 
plainly justify” any sanctions the 
SEC chooses to take against them. 
They argue only that the penalties 

.imposed on Gerard F. Re (the son) 
should be less severe than those im- 
posed on the father. End 
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Charles Able, Vice President of Defense Program at Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
one of the many large businesses that build control with Moore Business Forms 


ious 

ac- 
sate 
and 


A foolproof paperwork system helped Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany avoid production delays, errors and manpower waste. 
This was critical to its urgent Skybolt missile program, where 
acts 20,000 events had to be coded and computed and 2 million 
the man-hours monitored. An Engineering Status Report fur- 
nished a timely summary of hours and costs. From this, 
planners could prevent schedule delays and allocate funds, 
facilities and manpower efficiently. 

Was this control effective—in practice? The Skybolt pro- 
gram gave the answer. The first print-out of raw data fore- 
shadowed a 49-week delay that might occur in 9 months’ 
time. Steps taken by management prevented it. How were 
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MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS’ 


the statistics amassed? Punched cards readied facts channeled 
from group planners for the summary on a Moore form—the 
Company’s control in print. 


“We are indebted to the Moore man for his insight into pro- 
cedures and his knowledge of forms design,” says Vice Presi- 
dent Able. If you would like to build control like this in your 
company, look up the Moore man in the telephone directory 
or write the nearest Moore office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Park Ridge, Ill. - Denton, Tex. - Emeryville, Calif. Over 
300 offices and factories in North America. 








Move SEMI-SOLIDS 


6-inch 
discharge 
port 


Steam 
jacketed 
casing 
and head 





unit shown above... 


@ The pump is all bronze. 


G.P.M. against 150 P.S.1. 





With VIKING ROTARY PUMPS 


Moving thick, viscous materials is routine work for this Viking Pump because it’s made 
to do that job. Vikings are built to cut costs and do jobs better. 


@ it has an 8” suction and a 6” discharge. 
@ it has a steam jacketed casing and head. 
@ it delivers a corrosive thick material of 350,000 S.S.U. viscosity, at 50 


You may be surprised, surely you'll be pleased to learn how easily Viking 
Pumps can handle semi-solids for you. 


Send today for Catalog series C 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 
Offices and Distributors In Principal Cities * See Your Classified Telephone Directory 





fast and smooth 





For example, like the 


In Canada, It's ‘‘Roto-King’’ Pumps 
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+} NATION’S 
‘ LARGEST 
ioepee FEDERAL SAVINGS 
Sioeat ASSOCIATION 





pays you A's on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 43% 





current annual rate * World-wide savings 
service for 170,000 individuals, corpora- 
tions, and trusts in 50 states, 73 foreign 
countries * Same, sound management poli- | 
cies since 1925 ¢ $38,000,000 reserves | 
¢ Resources over $600,000,000 * Accounts 
insured by Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 


ance Corp * Man and wife can have up to 
$30,000 insured « Funds received by 10th, 
earn from ist * We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS: 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES | 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 





California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. Bw-1 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

















0 Funds enclosed in amount of $ 





i 
1 Please send free ‘The California Story” and 
| Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER ® t 

| Name 

Address 

j Cty________ Zone State 

| 
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Now... 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 






standard 
of hotel 
luxury... 





Thoughtful Attention To Your Every 
Comfort. Hi-quality TV, Radio 
and Refrigerator-Barette in 
Every Room ¢ Gourmet Dining 
Rooms ¢ Quiet Air-Conditioning 
e Executive Meeting Rooms e 
Roof-top Swimming Pool 


Telephone ADams 2-7000 ~~ 
or ask your travel agent 





Free Brochure on Request 






At Scott Circle, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 





Wall St. talks 


... about investment guar- 






antee scheme, copper 
stocks, Amerace’s jump 










The World Bank is being asked to 
consider an international investment 
guarantee scheme to stimulate pri 
vate investment in underdeveloped 
countries. Under the scheme, privaté 
investors anywhere in the world 
would be encouraged to embark of 
long-term projects by being granted 
World Bank insurance against poli 
tical expropriation. Sponsors of thé 
scheme say that the premiums paid 
should cover losses. 
































Some of Wall Street’s smart mone 
is the big factor behind the sharp 
rise in Frankfurt of Allianz Versicher 
ungs A.G., largest of the German fire 
and casualty insurance companies, 
In two weeks, it has jumped from 
4,200 Deutschemarks per share t@ 
5,000. According to one foreign stock 
house, the attraction of Allianz lies 
in the “hidden” reserves that the 
company piles up for reinvestment, 
Such reserves make a big difference 
in operating results; after reserves, 
Allianz reports only a 5% profit from 
insurance (as distinct from invest 
ment income), while the “true” figure 
is probably between 15% and 20%) 


The 1¢ rise in copper prices to 30¢ 
a lb. (page 19) caused a flurry in cop- 
per stocks. Getting the biggest play 
is Magma Copper Co., the most 
highly leveraged of the companies, 
which trades currently at $60, up 5 
points in the past week; it traded as 
low as $38 this year. 


Investor interest in Transitron Elec- 
tronic Corp., the hottest new is- 
sue in 1959 (BW—Dec.5'59,p123), 
has cooled off. Transitron is now 
trading in the 33-34 range (1960-61 
high: 60), and just this week a seller, 
reportedly a big mutual fund, un- 
loaded a 60,000-share block of the 
stock in a secondary offering at 
3358, which undoubtedly _ repre- 


sented a substantial loss. 


Amerace Corp., a diversified man- 
ufacturing company (combs, bowling 
balls, plastics), is the new star per- 
former in the market, jumping up 
better than 30 points—to 97—on 
news of its plans to buy Swan Rub- 
ber Co. of Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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New Autocar Lightweights are set- 
ting up new loading capacities for 
“reefers” and other bottoms. Some 
jobs call for Autocar, nothing less. 


“Produce with Extra Profit” 
... Autocar achievement 


4475 extra pounds of perishables 
per trip! No wonder reefer operators 
are getting aboard the new Autocar 
“‘lightweights’’—the ‘“‘A’’ series 
models that cut up to 25 % off chassis 
weight while retaining every ounce 
of strength and “go”’ power. 


This A7564T diesel is virtually an 
all-aluminum structure from frame 
to roof of cab—yet it’s rugged. All 
the economics are in its favor. Pay- 
load goes up, maintenance goes down 
—in true Autocar fashion. Per-ton- 
mile hauling costs are “flattened.” 


_— 
Autocar 


ch 








Hauling perishables or anytiing 
else, each Autocar is custom-engi- 
neered for its job and built the Auto- 
car way for trouble-free performance. 
Why settle for less than the ““World’s 
Finest’? White-Autocar comprehen- 
sive service throughout U. S. A. 






Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 
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GIVE YOUR TOP DESIGNERS A 
4-DAY “WORKING VACATION” 


welcome them hack inspired and equipped to do a better job! 


Management-wise, it is doubtful if you can make a better 
investment than four days at the Design Engineering Show 
& Conference for the men who spearhead your company’s 
product-design activities. 

Here is their once-a-year opportunity to catch up fast with 
everything new and important in the design engineering 
world. And although they will be busy from early morning 
until late evening, they will find stimulation and profit in 
every minute. 

At the Show: exhibits by over 350 leading companies — thou- 
sands of new and improved materials, components, and services 
for them to study and compare — hundreds of application engi- 
neers with whom they can discuss design problems and oppor- 
tunities — the exciting and rewarding prospect that solutions to 
difficult design problems will be found in the very next booth 
that catches their eye. 

At the concurrent ASME Conference: four mornings of bril- 
liant, diverse sessions, all pinpointed at the problem of “‘Design- 
ing for the Competitive Market.” Twenty-four conference 
sessions from which to choose. Plenty of opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to interchange ideas with design leaders from many 
industries. 

In all the engineering world there is nothing comparable to 
Design Engineering Show Week, and over 20,000 design 
leaders will converge on Detroit for it May 22-25. 

Make sure your company is fully represented — and you 
will see the results fast —in new ideas and inspiration 
throughout your design engineering organization. 

If competition is keen, and better products will give you 
the competitive advantage you need, see to it now that key 
members of your design team take a “working vacation” 


1 ef a in Detroit May 22-25. 


DESIGN ENGINEERING SHOW 


CONFERENCE 


COBO HALL DETROIT may 22-25 


Address all inquiries to: CLAPP & POLIAK, INC. ,Eaposition Management 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York ¢ MUrray Hill 4-3432 
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In business abroad 


Canada contracts to sell Red China 
$362-million worth of grain and flour 


Canada this week completed the largest single com- 
mercial transaction in its history. Under a long-term 
agreement, it will sell to Communist China an estimated 
$362-million worth of wheat, barley, and flour. 

Delivery is to be made over a 30-month period ex- 
tending from June of this year to December, 1963. 
Peking has agreed to pay 25% cash for the goods, in 
sterling, and the balance will be covered by short-term 
credit granted by the government-operated Canadian 
Wheat Board, sole grain marketing agency in that 
country. The Canadian government will guarantee to a 
maximum of $50-million the credit necessary for the 
transaction. 

To date, only the initial contract under the long-term 
agreement has been signed. It calls for the delivery 
between June 1 and Nov. 30 this year of $66-million 
worth of wheat, barley, and flour. Each future contract 
under the long-term agreement will be negotiated in 
respect to price and quantity. 

This new transaction does not include $63.7-million 
worth of grain and flour sold to Red China earlier this 
year. With 90-million bu. of wheat slated for delivery 
in 1961, Red China becomes Canada’s second largest 
wheat customer. Britain is buying about 100-million bu. 
this year. 


British monetary reserves falling; 
$72.8-million April drop reported 


Britain’s gold and convertible currency reserves fell 
$72.8-million in April to slightly under $3-billion. 

This decrease, although smaller than had been ex- 
pected in London financial circles, came on top of a 
$173.6-million drop in March, blamed largely on the 
Deutschemark revaluation, and a $50.4-million slump 
in February. The total loss of $296.8-million over the 
past three months compares with a gain of $915.6- 
million during the previous 12 months. 

The real extent of the decrease, however, has been 
masked through the cooperation of the European cen- 
tral banks, which have been supporting sterling under 
the Basle Agreement to stabilize foreign exchange mar- 
kets. 


1960 figures show West Germany passes U. S. 
in rate of investment in Brazilian industry 


Figures just released in Brazil point up the slackening 
pace of U.S. investments in Latin America (page 38). 

The over-all rate of foreign capital investment in 
Brazil fell sharply last year—from $100-million in 
1959 to $66.7-million—as many foreign companies 
wound up large-scale investment programs. 
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At the same time, the rate of U.S. investments in 
Brazil slipped below the total invested by West 
Germany. New investments by West German com- 
panies, primarily in the Brazilian automotive industry, 
topped the list with $24-million, against $19.4-million 
for the second-place U.S. France was third with $5.4- 
million, followed by Japan with $4.8-million and Britain 
with $3.5-million. 

Brazil can take comfort however from the fact that 
the foreign money invested in Brazilian industry is 
starting to pay off. Output from Brazil’s automotive 
industry, largely foreign-financed, cut parts imports 
from $96.1-million in 1959 to $30.3-million last year. 


Machinery, metal goods stand out 
in bright British export picture 


Machinery and metal goods are the two big factors in 
the brightening British export picture. 

Exports in these categories for the first quarter of 
this year are up $117.6-million over the fourth quarter 
of 1960. Meanwhile, total British exports increased 
only $36.4-million for the same period. The reason: 
Much of the gain registered in machinery and metal 
goods has been offset by drops in automobiles, aircraft, 
and woolen goods. 

Actually, British machinery exports have been front 
runners for some time now. Last year, for example, 
machine tool production rose 21% compared with a 
10% increase in the metalworking industry as a whole. 
Exports climbed 31% over 1959 against 14% in the 
entire industry—winding up 1960 with $68-million in 
export sales. 


West German election campaign begins; 
close, freewheeling contest seen 


With the windup of the party conventions of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (CDU) and the Social Demo- 
crats (SPD) last week, West Germany’s national election 
campaign is now officially under way. And it promises 
to be a freewheeling one, more like an American cam- 
paign than any previously waged in Europe. 

By virtually every measure, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s CDU is the odds-on favorite to win a Par- 
liamentary majority and the Chancellery again this 
Sept. 17. Using the election slogan “no experiments,” 
Adenauer’s party is stressing its 12-year record of 
booming prosperity and increasing influence in the 
Western Alliance. 

It will not be an easy win, though. Willy Brandt's 
SPD is making its strongest bid since the formation of 
the Federal Republic in 1949. Under Brandt the party 
has discarded most of its old-line Socialist views, such 
as nationalization of industry. The party's social and 
economic promises are hardly more radical than those 
of liberal Democrats in the U.S. 
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Haymarket Square riot in Chicago in 1886, three days after massive worker dem- 
onstrations for cut in 10-hour day, was a serious setback to labor’s cause. 


In the 1930s, worker rallies were common as unions sought to obtain a work 
day of eight hours or less as a means of increasing jobs. 
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Historic 
issue 
revived 


Shorter work week is important 
labor goal in 1960s, as 
it has been many times in past 


The shorter work week is under dis- 
cussion again as the next hot bargain- 
ing issue between labor and manage- 
ment. It’s a part of the United Auto 
Workers’ flexible plan of “bold new 
concepts” for 1961 negotiations. The 
United Steelworkers says it will press 
for a cut in work hours in 1962. And 
at least a score of other unions have 
listed this as a “must” for the 1960s. 

The unions contend that work 
must be spread because technologi- 
cal advances allow industry to pro- 
duce more with fewer workers. 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
stressed this at a special bargaining 
convention in Detroit last week. 

Jobs, not leisure. “We have to get 
to a shorter work week if we are 
going to meet the problems of auto- 
mation and unemployment,” Reuther 
told convention delegates. “We aren't 
fighting for more leisure. We are 
fighting for more jobs.” 

Despite internal pressures to make 
a shorter work week a_ separate, 
fighting issue, the convention went 
along with Reuther’s plea for a flexi- 
ble negotiating program by including 
reduced work time at the top of a 
broad list of alternatives toward a 
job security goal (BW—Apr.29’61, 
p73). Some delegates wanted a firmer 
commitment for a fight over a shorter 
work week, but Reuther assured 
them that flexibility and an apparent 
lack of specific demands doesn’t rule 
out a determined fight for reduced 
hours through bargaining this year 
and through legislative action. 

“The struggle to reduce the work 
day from ‘sun to sun’ down to 12 
hours, 10 hours, and now eight hours 
was a struggle at bargaining tables 
and on legislative fronts,” Reuther 
told delegates. “It still must be; one 
does not exclude the other.” 

Historic demonstration. The auto 
union action in Detroit came on the 
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eve of the 75th anniversary of labor's 
biggest, most militant demonstration 
for reduced hours—on May 1, 1886. 
On that day, the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades & Labor Unions mo- 
bilized 340,000 workers in mass dem- 
onstrations for an eight-hour work 
day. The May 1 rallies, accompanied 
by one-day strikes, were generally 
peaceful. However, they led into a 
riotous meeting three days later in 
Chicago’s Haymarket Square (pic- 
ture, page 90), and public indigna- 
tion was so aroused against unionism 
and radicalism that labor’s campaign 
was set back for years. 

In the early days of American 
labor, the length of the work day and 
work week was second only to wages 
in the interest of workers. Unions 
fought during the 1820s and 1830s to 
substitute a 10-hour day for work 
from sunrise to sunset. Once the 10- 
hour day was obtained, union pres- 
sures began for nine hours. 

Rallying cry. In the post-Civil War 
1860s, with unemployment high and 
production of goods increased with 
fewer workers, unions demanded 
shorter work weeks to add to jobs. 
They rallied behind the philosophy 
of Ira Steward, who urged an eight- 
hour day to spread jobs and— 
through doing that—increase pay. 
Unions adopted his _ slogan: 
“Whether you work by the piece or 
by the day, reducing the hours in- 
creases the pay.” 

Steward’s philosophy and effective 
couplet stimulated existing unions 
and led to the formation of new 
unions and “eight-hour leagues.” De- 
mands for shorter hours were placed 
before employers and lawmakers. 
The campaign reached a climax in 
a general strike in New York Cit 
in the summer of 1872. Then, wit 
little progress, the campaign dragged 
on until the middle of the 1880s, 
when—with the 10-hour day still 
prevalent—the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades & Labor Unions laid its 
plans for the May 1, 1886, demon- 
strations and strikes. 

Gradual success. Although this 
strategy miscarried, some unions did 
succeed in cutting work hours to 
eight a day in the 1880s. The chip- 
ping off process was under way. 

It's been going on ever since. The 
American Federation of Labor gave 
at least moral support through the 
years to the eight-hour day, then the 
48-hour week, the 44-hour week, and 
finally a 40-hour week or less. Its en- 
dorsement was weak at first, became 
og ad after World War I. 

Before the eight-hour day and 40- 
hour week were firmly established in 
contracts and by law, some unions 
pressed for a six-hour day as ideal, 
AFL endorsed a six-hour day and 
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|H) Wier SWITCH Precision Switches 


_— SENSITIVE SWITCHES 
DETECT 

PAPER THICKNESS 
TO PROTECT MACHINES 





A manufacturer* of duplicating machines uses super-sensitive switches to guard his 
equipment against an overdose of paper. These reliable watchdogs instantly stop the 
machinery if more than one sheet of paper goes through which might cause damage 
to the high speed ink rollers. MICRO SWITCH reliability makes this protection sure 
and cuts nuisance service calls. 

Another manufacturer is using super-sensitive switches to detect the thickness of a 
dollar bill in a money counter. Another example where anything less than MICRO 
SWITCH reliability would be too costly. 

Switches can save time and money, doing jobs automatically in your product or on 
your production line. A nearby MICRO SWITCH Branch Office, listed in the Yellow 
Pages, makes it easy to get prompt help on switch applications. 


*(Customer's name on file.) 





MICRO SWITCH . . . FREEPORT, ILLINOIS .. . A division of Honeywell 
In Canada; Honeywell Controls, Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario 


Honeywell 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 
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One Good Machine 


a 


One Good Idea 
= $10,000 


A YEAR 
SAVING 


The yard manager of a Kansas City 
clay products plant supplied a dollar- 
saving idea and chose an Allis-Chal- 
mers 4,000-Ilb lift truck to carry it out. 

Previously, 8-in. sewer pipe was 
hand-loaded, one piece at a time, very 
gently to avoid chipping. Now the 
pipe is stacked in rectangular units. 
Notched boards between rows serve 
as spacers. Tines on the specially de- 
signed forks slide into the bottom row 
of pipe and pick up any number in 
multiples of seven. Usually, pipe is 
loaded 28 at a time. 

By increasing productivity of the 
men, the yard manager estimates that 
the lift truck saves $1,000 a month or 
conservatively, $10,000 a year. 

Have your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
show you how the right lift truck can 
make a Dollar-Saving Difference in 
your plant. Call him for a demonstra- 
tion. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. BH-163 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 


POWER 
FOR A 
GROWING 
WORLD 
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30-hour week in emphatic language 
in 1932, as a basic recovery measure, 
it said. AFL renewed its 30-hour 
week demands in 1935, but the pro- 
posal was dropped. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act had set standard hours, averag- 
ing about 40 a week but varying 
industry by industry, and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 1938 went 
a long step further to make an eight- 
hour day standard for work done in 
interstate commerce, and to estab- 
lish a legal work week dropping to 
44 and later 40 hours a week. 

Union reasoning. The heavy pres- 
sure for cuts in working time came 
primarily in periods of unemploy- 
ment. As now, the interest was in 
extending job opportunities. In an 
early AFL pamphlet, Samuel Gom- 
pers, as president of the federation, 
argued that if work hours could be 
cut from 10 to eight, five workers 
would be needed where four had 
been employed before. He devel- 
oped a theory that this would mean 
broad rehiring of the unemployed 
and even the previously unemploy- 
able, creating a labor scarcity that 
would cause all wages to go up. It 
was challenged by economists, but 
workers were won over by its com- 
forting simplicity. 

Between periods of job_ stress, 
unions talked in the early days of 
the need for reduced hours to pro- 
vide more leisure, rest and recrea- 
tion, family life, social opportunity, 
and time for advancement for 
workers. 

Those arguments are seldom 
heard today. With the 40-hour week 
(in some industries 36 now) provid- 
ing leisure, the entire emphasis is 
on shortened hours to create jobs. 

Appealing slogan. If high unem- 
ployment continues, labor’s insist- 
ence on reduced hours will continue. 
To the jobless auto workers and 
steelworkers, a rallying “30-40-60” 
slogan has great appeal, offering a 
prospect of 30 hours work at 40 
hours pay, and retirement at age 60. 

This slogan and philosophy had 
many advocates at UAW’s bargain- 
ing convention, but a floor vote to 
make “30-40-60” a militant negotiat- 
ing issue for 1961 was defeated by 
about 8-2-1 when Reuther urged that 
it be tabled. 

Actually, few of the lower-echelon 
auto union leaders who urged the 
slogan’s adoption really expected 
tliat “30-40-60” would be made a 
bargaining issue. One said frankly 
that his interest was in building up 
a strong propaganda campaign on 
“30-40-60” for a different reason en- 
tirely. Labor has lost much of its 
militance, he complained. It needs a 
new rallying idea—something to 
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How Handy & Harman 
Silver Brazing Provides 


HIGH PROPERTIES 
LOW TEMPERATURES 


Conveying liquid oxygen from tank trucks 
to missiles under a summer sun isn’t the 
kind of job you’d give to just any equip- 
ment. Hose assemblies have to withstand 
the thermal shock of a nearly instantane- 
ous plunge from above 100°F to—297.4°F, 
as well as internal pressure and the hard 
knocks of field use. That’s why, at the 
NASA’s Redstone Arsenal, they use Ana- 
conda stainless steel flexible metal hoses 
with stainless fittings integrally brazed 
with Handy & Harman brazing alloys... 
EASY-FLO and EASY-FLO 35. 


Silver brazing provides the high strength 
and ductility necessary under these severe 
conditions. It gives the joint a substan- 
tially higher burst pressure limit than 
other joining methods afford because it 
does not anneal the base metal—and ac- 
complishes the job with savings in equip: 
ment and man power. 


Manufacturers and users of refrigeration 
and low-temperature equipment of all 
kinds find that Handy & Harman brazing 
alloys assure effective solutions to their 
joining problems. They can probably do 
the same for you. Let us hear about your 
problems, and send for a copy of our 
information-packed Bulletin 20 on meth- 
ods and applications of silver brazing. 


Your No. 1 Source of Supply 
and Authority on Brazing Alloys 


HANDY & HARMAN 
850 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ae From an almost unlimited scope of thought, 
Leonardo da Vinci brought forth a stream 
Of inventions whieh — in modern form — 
\ o£, are in-use today. However, Leonardo’s 
i greatest contribution was simply the 
triumph of creative thought applied to 
practical results. His work will stand 
for all time as proof that the appraisal 
of quality applies to thinking as well 
as to tangible objects and to visible or 
audible processes. 


In a related sense, the quality of 
"- engineering is measured by results. 
And it is by results alone that the 
minds responsible for an engineer- 
ing project can be _ evaluated. 
When you check the record of 
Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high 
quality of thinking is self- 
evident. Customer satisfaction 
from greater efficiency at lower 
costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 
construction by Brown & Root. 























This squirrel-cage blower, invented by YY \. me: BS é 7 SRI rs 
Leonardo da Vinci and put to practical oe A any “3 
use, was a significant step toward 
modern mechanical air conditioning. 





BROWN & ROOT INC. 


5o tr» COnAM UAC POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


A 
NEW YORK + WASHINGTON ° LONDON . EDMONTON » MONTREAL 
SAO PAULO ~ MARACAIBO . CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 














HOW EXECUTONE 
_ GIVES YOU 

MORE BENEFITS 
THAN ANY OTHER 


INTERCOM 


Including your telephone 





Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 


Learn how a separate Executone 

intercom system frees your 

telephones for outside calls, frees 

switchboard jam-ups, gives better 

service to your customers, and 

pays for itself by reducing your 

monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 

lights can be soft and courteous, 

yet efficient; how your privacy 

is protected; how natural your voice 

sounds, how trained Executone 

engineers can fit a standard system 

to your special needs. Before 

you buy any intercom read this 

informative Executone booklet. 
ERE RRR RRR RRR 


Lrecilone 


Dept. B-2, 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City Zone___State 
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catch the imagination and to stir 
workers into a renewed fighting, cru- 
sading spirit. 

Realistic approach. Reuther rec- 
ognized this, but warned that UAW 
should not advance any idea that it 
could not press realistically. If you’re 
not willing to fight for it and if nec- 
essary strike for it, don’t ask for it, 
he admonished delegates. 

There is interest in the UAW rank- 
and-file for a shorter work week, but 
little readiness to undertake a hard 
strike on such an issue. 

Under the circumstances, it now 
appears improbable that UAW will 
press a shorter work week—for a cut, 
say, to 36 hours—to a showdown 
this year. It might press pretty far 
toward one on a plan for a flexible 
work week—one to be geared to a 
company’s employment position or 
the general level of unemployment 
in the auto industry. 

Reuther’s proposal.  Reuther 
stressed this idea about as hard and 
seriously as any advanced in De- 
troit. He said that UAW wants to 
mobilize general labor support for 





an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that would link the 
length of the work week to the num- 
ber unemployed nationally. The 
union, he added, intends to place be- 
fore employers a bargaining proposal 
that would do the same thing on a 
limited basis. 

Here’s the legislative proposal: 

A national fund would be created 
into which every employer would 
pay approximately 1% of payroll. 
Whenever national unemployment 
rises above a “normal” level, the 
work week would drop automatically 
to a standard that would, theoreti- 
cally, require the reemployment of 
enough workers to reestablish full 
employment. Say a cut to 38 hours 
a week would do this; the legal work 
week would be 38 hours work at 40 
hours pay. Employers would draw 
the money for the unworked two 
hours from the national fund. 

The bargaining proposal would 
be a parallel one. Either funds would 
be set up on an industrywide basis 
or company by company. But the 
operation would be the same. 


Union attack on mergers fails 


High court rules that employees who are made surplus by 
rail mergers can be discharged with compensation 


The U. S. Supreme Court this week 
ruled that employees put out of work 
by a railroad merger can be dis- 
charged if they are properly com- 
pensated. The court thus removed a 
possible legal roadblock in the way 
of rail consolidations. 

The decision (8 to 1) stymied one 
of a series of attacks on rail mergers 
by unions. Justice William O. Doug- 
las, in a dissent, described the case 
as “a minor episode in an important 
chapter of economic history” dealing 
with job displacement. 

Unions complain. The case was 
brought by railroad brotherhoods 
after the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approved a merger of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
RR and the Erie RR Co. The Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Assn. com- 
plained that provisions planned for 
employees displaced by the merger 
did not meet requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Under the act, employees affected 
by a merger cannot be placed “in a 
worse position with respect to their 
employment” for four years. The rail 
unions interpret this to mean em- 


ployees cannot be discharged, even 
if a merger makes them unnecessary, 
for up to a maximum four years. 

Not a job freeze. The unions wona 
temporary writ against discharges in 
a Michigan federal court on the basis 
ot this argument, but the court later 
vacated its order. It decided that the 
interpretation of the law “acquiesced 
in by all interested parties for 20 
years” is that compensation for dis- 
placed employees—not a “job 
freeze”—was intended when the law 
was enacted. 

The Supreme Court upheld this 
position this week. It ruled that the 
DLW and Erie employees need not 
be retained if adequately compen- 
sated over a four-year period. 

Justice Douglas, in dissenting, sug- 
gested that Congress and the courts 
are bypassing pressing problems aris- 
ing from automation. He indirectly 
urged that Congress come up with 
new legislation—without the ambi- 
guities that he said cloud the in- 
tent of the Interstate Commerce Act 
—which will help solve questions of 
the “toll which economic and tech- 
nological changes will make.” End 
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London streets 
invite the 
wanderer 


Pubs offer 
pleasant pauses 


Where to eat 
in London town 


Personal business Bit 


May 6, 1961 


London is a city that invites leisurely wandering, if you want to capture 
its full flavor. The trick is to catch the sidelights that you don’t read about 
in guidebooks. 

You'll want to see the standard sights, of course, if this is your first visit 
or if you haven't done so in recent years. But take time for some extra 
prowling. For example, look around the twisting streets of The City, the 
square mile of financial community where top hats and bowlers are com- 
mon. Stop by Keats’ home in the quiet older part of Hampstead; mingle with 
the fashionable young marrieds on King’s Road in Chelsea; view the fine 
regency terraces around Regent’s Park. Or inspect Shepherd’s market on a 
bright Saturday morning, when the vegetable carts do a booming business. 


For refreshment, stop in at any pleasant-looking pub you pass—they’re a 
great enjoyment, once you get used to the hours (generally, 11:30 to 3, 
5:30 to 11 weekdays and Saturdays, and 12 to 2, 7 to 10 Sundays). 
Try The Grenadier in Wilton Row, off fashionable Belgrave Square; you'll 
see a smart-set crowd, and a fine example of a mews—formerly stables and 
servants’ quarters, now chic places to live. A pub with good Victorian 
rococo is The Red Lion, on Duke of York Street off St. James Square. Many 
pubs are handy spots for a quick lunch washed down by a draft of beer. 

In many ways, the pubs are most pleasant on Sunday, 2 traditional time 
for socializing. The King’s Head and Eight Bells, a pub on Cheyne Row 
in Chelsea, is stylish, leisurely. The Spaniard, on Spaniards Road in Hamp- 
stead, is an ancient coaching inn, with a delightful rear garden. When it 
closes at 2, you can move on half a mile to Kenwood, an excellent example 
of an English country home, overlooking Hampstead Heath. 

Speaking of countryside, there are many day-trips you can make by 
rented car—preferably with a driver to sort out the confusion of side roads. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury, Epsom Downs are all within two or 
three hours. And there’s seaside Brighton, with its fantastic, Mogul-styled 
Royal Pavilion built in the late 18th Century. Several Thames-side villages 
offer pleasant country inns—Bray, with its Monkey Island Hotel and the 
Hind’s Head; Hurley-on-Thames, with the Old Bell; Sonning, with the 
French Horn. 


Contrary to rumor, there are many good restaurants in London—but most 
of them serve continental cuisine of one sort or another. Some combine fine 
food with old world British decor, like Rule’s in Maiden Lane, Wheeler’s 
in Old Compton Street, and Overton’s in Victoria. 

You'll discover many Indian restaurants, some superior, like Veeras- 
wamy’s in Regent Street, and Jamshid’s and Star of India, both in South 
Kensington. Chop houses, retreats mostly for men, are found in The City. 
They are open for lunch, and specialize in beef to be washed down with 
“bitter” (most popular draft beer). Best known are The George and Vulture 
and Simpson’s. Your wife may do better to go shopping this day. 

London still buttons up early as ever. After pub-closing at 11, you can 
imbibe only in your hotel or in a restaurant serving food (a few ordinary 
places are open, serving drinks until midnight). But many nightclubs stay 
open late, mostly requiring “membership”—though entry is no serious prob- 
lem. Most fashionable are Les Ambassadeurs, Siegi’s, Casanova, 21 Room, 
River Club, and 400 Club. The 400 is exclusive, may take a British friend 
to get you in. Two big clubs, Pigalle and Talk of the Town, are mainly 
tourist attractions. 





Many attractions 
at the theater 


Leasing a car 
for vacation trips 


Tax trends 


Start packing 





Personal business continued 


Theater in London, of course, is superb. In addition to the West End play- 
houses, Covent Garden for opera and ballet, and the Old Vic for classics, 
check on what is playing at two leading offbeat theaters—the Royal Court 
and the Theater Royal, both in Stratford. This is a working-class London 
suburb; the audiences are a fascinating combination of fashionable theater- 
goers, intellectuals, and pure-bred cockneys. 

As for shopping, the town still is a great clothing center for men. Savile 
Row tailors (a generic term—not all the good tailors are on Savile Row) 
are in a class by themselves, will adapt within reason to your personal tastes. 
Their prices are modest—around $110 to $150. And some excellent shoe- 
makers, such as Alan McAfee and Peal & Co., offer expertly crafted shoes 
ready-made for about $25, made-to-order for not much more. 

Other London specialties for men: for rifles and shotguns, James Purdey 
& Sons; for fishing gear, Hardy Bros. and Ogden Smiths. Probably your 
wife’s best bet for shopping are the top department stores—Liberty’s, 
Fortnum & Mason, Harrods, Simpson’s. 


For summer vacations on home shores, you may want to consider leasing an 
extra car for a few months. Short-term auto leases are becoming more readily 
available around the country. If your regular auto dealer offers no such serv- 
ice, other dealers in your area most likely do. 

To give you an idea on costs: Say you want a new compact station wagon. 
Through an “affiliated” dealer in the New York area, for example, you could 
lease a 1961 Rambler American at a $125 monthly rate for six months, or 
$199 for three months. Your only other expenses as lessee would be for gas, 
oil, and washing. Another New York outfit will lease a 1961 Valiant station 
wagon (automatic transmission, radio, power steering) at a $229 rate for 
three months, $139 for six months. Only added expense is for gas. 

If you decide to lease a car, check insurance coverage carefully, be certain 
the car has been road tested, and know (from instruction manual) what to do 
in an emergency. 


If all the “reform” talk about taxes (BW—Apr.29’61,p109) has shaken up 
your thinking on Form 1040, you may gain some new insights from a survey, 
Federal Tax Reform, by Dan Throop Smith (McGraw-Hill, $7). It’s a state- 
ment of tax issues and alternatives, with a proposed program to mull. 


Tip for prospective yacht buyers: Prices of larger used craft—anything 
over 30 ft. or 35 ft—may head down because of Treasury's tightening the 
tax deduction for business entertainment. You may chalk up a consider- 
able saving by holding off the purchase a while. 

The tax move has already had some impact on the market. If Congress 
approves the proposal to disallow deductions for yachts, there’s likely to 
be even more of a price break. 


Luxury world cruises in 1962 already are being booked—for example, about 
a third of top space on next year’s global cruise aboard Holland-America’s 
Rotterdam has been taken (average tab, $8,120 per person) ... KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines’ new “Circle” route provides flights to Amsterdam with stop- 
overs in Europe and the West Indies (first class from New York, $1,064) .. . 
Soviet Union’s Intourist Travel Service now lets you travel across Siberia en 
route to Tokyo . . . And for the first time, motorists can cross Canada this 
summer on Trans-Canada Highway’s direct route from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, to Victoria, B. C. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 6, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











MONSANTO: CHEMISTRY ON THE MOVE TO THE FUTURE 


RONGER 


PLASTIC 


at a much lower cost 


Now—a new lower-cost thermoplastic so 

strong you can drive nails or turn screws 

in it. Developed by Monsanto research, 

the Lustran family of plastics creates a 

whole new range of applications... safer, 

stronger components for appliances, air- 

craft, automobiles, construction, house- 
wares, packaging. Another example of pa S 
how Monsanto moves on many fronts to Monsa nto 
serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, 

St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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The port of Baltimore unloads and 
loads 6,000 merchant ships a year 


THE U.S. AND BRITISH MERCHANT FLEETS, combined, 
have fewer ships than the total docked each year in Baltimore . . . the 
nation’s second port in foreign cargo (30 million tons). Midway 
between the markets of the Northeast and South, many miles closer 
to the Midwest than other Eastern seaports, Baltimore has a decisive 
edge in freight rates and speed. With your new plant here, you bring 
in what you need, move out what you make, most economically by 
water. Radiating from the port are railroads, truck lines, airlines. 
And Baltimore has much more to offer... 


BUSINESS DIVERSITY: 30,000 
separate companies, in the city and 
adjacent counties, double as suppliers 
and customers for your plant. Diversi- 
fied industry keeps the region’s economy 
prosperous, stable. 


CAPITAL GAINS: Nearness of 
the nation’s capital is a decisive advan- 
tage for firms with (or seeking) govern- 
ment contracts. And Washington, with 
2 million people, is another rich market 
in itsel?. 


CLIMATE FOR PROFIT: Tax 
rates and exemptions are favorable for 
manufacturing. So are labor rates. Sites 
and buildings cost less than in many 
comparable areas. Ample financing is 
available. 


SITES OF ALL SORTS: Ideal 
locations for light, medium or heavy 
industry. Urban, waterfront and open- 
country sites have continuing zoning 
protection, good utilities, nearby skilled 
labor supply. 


For confidential plant site facts and figures, contact Robert J. George, 
The Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Give your business the competitive advantages of 


BALTIMORE 


MANAGEMENT 
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cramble 
is on for 
'61 grads 


After a slow start 
because of recession fears, 
hiring picks up 


The college students who will be 
collecting their sheepskins in the 
next few weeks can breathe easier, 
After a year of uncertainty, the cam- 
pus job outlook definitely is b. zin- 
ning to turn up. 

Company recruiters made _ their 
usual rounds of the campuses this 
year. But many held back on actual 
job bids, waiting to see whether the 
recession really was over. Now stu- 
dents are getting offers in every mail, 
colleges report. 

In a nationwide check of univer- 
sity placement officers and corporate 
personnel men, Business Week re- 
porters did get conflicting reports 
on the employment picture (opposite 
page). There has been debate over 
whether industry’s total hiring would 
fall short of last year’s or just match 
it—nobody suggested that a sizable 
number of the graduating class 
would end up jobless. But the trend 
just in the past few weeks has be- 
come clearer—and more bullish. 

Overcautious. Ordinarily, there 
wouldn't be so much uncertainty so 
late in the spring. By now, every- 
thing would be over but the shout- 





ing. But this year, there was more 


than the usual lag between interview 
and job offer. 

Now companies that sat on their 
quotas may be in trouble. One per- 
sonnel man predicts a terrific up- 
surge in hiring by June 1. Then good 
prospects will be hard to find. When 
it’s all over, according to Robert F. 
Ilerrick, executive director of the 
College Placement Council, Inc., 
1961 may even turn out fractionally 
better than 1960 for the students. 

One reason that it has been hard 
to spot a trend is that some com- 
panies, pinched by high recruiting 
costs, cut down on their campus 
visits. Texas Instruments, Inc., for 
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From the recruiting angle, 


we would not have noticed the recession 


University of Georgia 


A very busy season. 


No indications 
Northwestern University 


Still very Strong competition 
for the top of the Class... 


Inland Steel Co, 


Most fec! they’ll need 


more men come summer... 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


example, culled out schools that 
haven't produced. Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. even made a serious ef- 
fort to do more recruiting by mail. 

As a result, the pattern has been 
spotty. The number of companies in- 
terviewing was down at Emory Uni- 
versity, the University of Miami, and 
lowa State University, but up at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Harvard Business 
School. 

Programs vary. Hiring plans var- 
ied widely among companies. 
Chance Vought Corp. was looking 
for nearly three times as many men 
as last year, and Boeing Airplane Co. 
for 40% more; but some steel and air- 
craft companies cut back. Inland 
Steel Co.’s quota was down toa third 
of its 1959 one. Quotas were up for 
Glidden Co., down for General Elec- 
tric Co., and Budd Co., about the 
same for Campbell Soup Co. 


Service organizations, such as 
banks, and government agencies 





were out in forcee—and getting more 
than usual response from the stu- 
dents. Both groups have been doing 
a more professional recruiting job, 
placement officers said. One com- 
pany found seniors seriously worried 
about the ethical climate in business 
today, but most attributed students’ 
new interest in public service to the 
glamor of space laboratories and 
more competitive salaries. 

How they pay. Over-all, salaries 
are running 3% to 5% above last 
year’s levels. As usual, the chief de- 
mand is for engineers, scientists, 
mathematicians, and accountants. In 
March, a College Placement Council 
survey showed, electrical engineers 
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of cutbacks in hiring... 


Most companies said they were not as 


healthy as last year and will probably 


hire a few less people... 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


The mediocre student is a little Scared... 


University of Wash: ngton 


Genera} Electric Ci 


0. 


A much more serious 
effort to get their money’s 


were averaging $553 a month, phys- 
ical scientists and mathematicians 
$539, and accountants $470, com- 
pared to less than $450 a month for 
general business and liberal arts stu- 
dents. Last month, schools reported 
somewhat higher offers, with some 
types of engineers nearing $600 a 
month and some accountants getting 
more than $500. 

These figures apply to undergrad- 
uates. For Ph.D.s in engineering and 
science, says John MacDonald, 
placement head at the University of 
Pennsylvania, “it’s best not to men- 
tion salaries. When people see 
them in print, they all want to quit 
their jobs and come back to school.” 

Greenest fields. Data-processing 
is the hottest new field. Equipment 
manufacturers want engineers to de- 
sign and sell computers, and their 
customers want accountants and sys- 
tems specialists to figure out what to 
do with the machines. Partly as a re- 
sult, the biggest single jump in the 
job market is for accountants, who 
are in short supply. 

For students with less specialized 
training, prospects are less bright. 
Liberal arts majors, for example, are 
in “sad shape” at Western Reserve 
University—although Texas A&M 
College notes a slight increase in de- 
mand for them, “perhaps because 
they can be hired cheaper.” But 
there are fewer available these days; 
so many go on to graduate school 
that a good bachelor of arts is get- 
ting hard to find, according to a Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. personnel man. 

Graduate study. Some companies 
have dropped colleges like Amherst, 
Dartmouth, and Yale from their in- 
terview schedules because ~ they 





worth, by being more selective... 
Texas A&M 


found 70%-80% of the more talented 
seniors were headed for advanced 
degrees anyway. Harvard College’s 
Office for Graduate & Career Plans 
has given up much of its placement 
work; its staff members spend most 
of their time handing out informa- 
tion on graduate study. 

Grad school is luring more engi- 
neers and scientists, too; it has be- 
come a status symbol, one placement 
man complained to a recruiter. So 
this year there’s less talk from com- 
panies about being interested only in 
the top quarter of the class. Actually, 
says a Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
recruiter, industry is competing for 
the bottom half of the top half. The 
top part of the first quarter almost to 
a man is going on to graduate school 
and the rest of the first quarter is go- 
ing into the military. 

Companies are still being selective. 
But the stress, says Colgate Univer- 
sity, is often not so much on grades 
as on the man himself. Except in the 
most technical fields, such “mitigat- 
ing factors” as part-time work expe- 
rience offset mediocre grades. 

Low man. The only students in 
real trouble this year, placement di- 
rectors agree, are draft-eligible non- 
technical majors at or near the bot- 
tom of the class. Students below the 
top are having no more trouble than 
usual, says Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Top students may be getting 
fewer offers (the high man at Wash- 
ington University has had only seven 
this year; last year it was 13), but 
they can still pick and choose. Con- 
cludes a recruiter from Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, “Recession or no re- 
cession, a good man is still hard to 
find.” End. 
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Introduction t& f 
Programming Systema | 











GIVES YOU DOWN-TO-EARTH RESULTS 


SPACE—the Bendix G-20 Automatic Programming ‘‘package’’—sets new standards for 
ease of use, power and efficiency. Designed in concert with the G-20 computer system, 
SPACE is complemented by numerous advanced equipment features. Here are the auto- 
matic programming methods which form an integral part of SPACE... and Bendix G-20 
systems, large or small: __ , 


SPAR —Symbolic Assembly Programming. Allows the programmer to maintain direct 
control over all G-20 operations. Provides the efficiency of machine language program- 
ming without the complexities. 


ALCOM —an Algebraic Compiler based on the international notation of ALGOL. Easy- 
to-use ALCOM permits the statement of scientific problems in natural mathematical 
language... simplifies and’speeds problem. solving. 


COBOL.—Common Business Oriented Language permits statement of data processing 
problems in natural business language for high-speed computer solution... makes flex- 
ible use of alphabetic, decimal, and special characters. 


EXECUTIVE — provides automatic program scheduling and component assignment 
... permits maximum-efficiency in parallel processing and utilization of components. 


See for yourself how SPACE...combined with outstanding equipment capabilities... 
has put the G-20 in a Class by itself. Investigate today. For your copy of ‘‘Introduction to 
G-20 Programming Systems,”’ write, wire or call: 


Bendix Computer Division 


Dept. B-30, Los Angeles 45, California 
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[Thousands of dollars] Sales Net income 


Allied Chemical $184,161 $13,502} 
Alcoa 221,177 12,635 
American Can j 222,848 6,233 
American Cyanamid 159,753 16,536 
Amer. Machine & Foundry. . 74,961 6,832 


Atlantic Refining 153,601 8,726 
Borden Company 230,013 5,446 
Borg-Warner 162,022 8,319 
Burlington Industries 233,871 10,091 
ke ae a A 925,800 10,900 


Corn Products 165,383 8,738 
Crane Company 66,055 1,123 


Douglas Aircraft 251,519 (6,949)q 


Dow Chemical 188,960 16,533 
195,404 24,187 


General Electric 957,433 52,614 
General Motors 3,658,000 324,000 
Gillette Company 51,915 8,413 


Ideal Cement 18,032 2,302 FE 
Inland Steel 226,178 18,744 & 


Int’l. Business Mach. 339,853 35,178 © 
Johns-Manville 4,652 5 Ge 
Martin Company 3,488 Baa 


McLouth Steel ; 5,827 
National Gypsum 3,792 


Olin Mathieson 8,567 Bae 
Owens-Illinois Glass 7,814 
Peabody Coal ; 3,403 Se 
Philip Morris 4,479 Ga 
Chas. Pfizer 7,102 Fe 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 158,200 12,145 ie 
Polaroid Corp. ......6.%. 20,186 2,253 fae 


Raytheon Company 134,752 2,160 


ee. Bee. oe, 29,886 2,535 = 
ee Oe Re ae 321,769 23,320 Reg 


Robertshaw-Fulton 19,578 867) 4 
Safeway Stores 547,713 6,461 
Scott Paper . . 80,213 6,577 | 


Standard Oil (N.J.) 2,203,000 170,000 
Texas Instruments 56,198 3,897 


Union Carbide 395,302 42,091 
U.S. Rubber 254,000 9,900 


U.S. Steel 1,187,600 112,600 && 


Upjohn Company 39,639 5,869 


Westinghouse Elec. ....... 458,817 19,496; 


d—deficit 
Data: Business Week 
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Worst is over now 


| The first quarter should be the low watermark for the 
_ year in corporate profits. Orders are rising, but 
_ profit margins, still pinched, remain a question mark 
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Sales Net income | 


$168,561 $ 9,480) 
201,650 8,254 | 
230,148 6,583 
148,183 12,176 
114,659 7,527 


156,470 14,870: 
238,625 5,600 
133,546 3,624 
207,745 3,925 
431,500 (21,900)¢ 


172,651 9,011 
64,869 979 
204,868 1,716 
182,485 12,143 
193,883 21,817 


992,622 42,476 
2,724,000 188,000 
62,164 10,045 
21,726 2,612 
159,405 8,143 


389,062 48,827 
69,901 2,111 
198,248 4,915 
39,942 2,176 
41,486 2,744 


159,959 5,115 
143,247 8,752 
31,243 3,648 
123,847 4,710 
72,178 7,505 


128,995 3,586 
14,000 200 
138,158 1,365 
32,950 2,690 
356,331 26,900 


17,457 547 
567,772 6,533 
79,419 6,586 
2,286,000 193,000 
58,977 3,741 


364,299 33,724 
220,000 5,200 
708,700 32,000 | 
39,430 5,440 
436,103 9,067 


Corporate profits in the first quarter 
(table) demonstrated what even a 
mild recession can do. As expected 
from early indications (BW—Apr. 
22°61,p30), the quarter continued 
the profits slide that began in the 
second quarter of 1960. 

According to New York’s First Na- 
tional City Bank, first-quarter net of 
692 nonfinancial companies dropped 
15% below 1960's fourth quarter and 
19% below a year ago. 

However, it increasingly seems 
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Significant Benefits.’’ 





Have you ever seen the new Mutual Benefit Life 
insurance policy in modern booklet form? It looks 
different. It is different. Indexed for easier reading. 
Easier to understand. Full of important benefits: 
very high early cash and loan values; unusually 
flexible income agreements. In addition, we have a 
unique total disability contract. For more informa- 
tion about these and other benefits, write for ‘‘Seven 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 











Dollar Do a Bigger Job 


Since 1921, “Curry” has pioneered fleet trans- 
portation across the country, demonstrating 
time and again that our lease plan leads to a 


more efficient and economical fleet operation. : 





and Other 
Fine Cars 


As low as $79 PER MONTH 


Includes BRAND NEW cars complete with 
maintenance, repairs, license plates, fire, 
theft, comprehensive and collision insurance. 
Public liability insurance also available. For a 
lease plan tailored to your company’s needs, 
write today for your copy of our 16 page bro- 
chure, ‘Automobile Leasing the Curry Way.” 





auto rental, ine. 


728 Central Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


A: Nationwide Service 
Leasing All Makes & Models 
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Makes Your Transportation 








SERVICES 


Northern’s location staff analyzes all 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
all tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS rN 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS () GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








likely that this first quarter was the 
low tide of the year. Many com- 
panies report that March and April 
were their best months since early 
last summer, with a trend of new or- 
ders that should keep profits rising 
as the year goes on. 

Copperweld Steel Co., for exam- 
ple, says steel shipments in March 
were the best since last summer. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. says 
utilities are ordering more generat- 
ing equipment. Link-Belt Co. sees a 
definite improvement in orders. 

Profit margins. Chances of top- 
ping last year’s profits in spite of 
the poor first quarter would be bet- 
ter if profit margins could be im- 
proved. Unlike most recoveries, this 
one shows margins remaining tight. 
Weakness in the ratio of net to sales 
was an early sign of the recession a 
year ago, and competitive pricing 
and the existence of excess plant 
‘apacity have kept the margin from 
widening. 

Swimming upstream. Few indus- 
tries bucked the downtrend of the 
first quarter: food chains, savings 
and loan holding companies, amuse- 
ment companies, tobacco, and _ the 
oil industry. 

Corn Products Co. reported the 
best first quarter in the company’s 
history. Gillette Co., Borden Co., 
Revlon, Inc., and major tobacco 
companies improved their year-to- 
year comparisons. In many cases of 
such improvement, foreign opera- 
tions provided the lift. 

Impressive gains were made by oil 
companies, which started their come- 
back in mid-1960. Socony Mobil 
Oil Co. announced earnings of $59.8- 
million, a 27% rise from the first 
quarter of 1960; Atlantic Refining 
Co. reported a 70% increase in the 
same time; Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
figured its gain at about 14%. How- 
ever, gasoline inventories are high, 
and oilmen fear the effect on profits 
unless refinery runs are reduced. 

On the losing side. Steel compa- 
nies and most other producers of 
durable goods faced the double 
squeeze of falling sales and shrink- 
ing profit margins. In steel, the com- 
parison is still more painful because 
the first quarter a year ago was hum- 
ming in the wake of the 1959 strike. 

U.S. Steel Corp. had its worst 
strike-free quarter since the fall of 
1952. Its net dropped from $112.6- 
million in first-quarter 1960 to $32- 
million this year—not enough to 
cover the 75¢ quarterly payment. 

Chemical companies and auto 
manufacturers suffered, too. Chrys- 
ler Corp. showed a net loss of $21.9- 
million; General Motors Corp. profit 
dipped from $324-million a year ago 
to $188 million last quarter. End 
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How Noxzema launched a new skin lotion 
...with a telegram and a sample 


Howdo youhandleanew product 
promotion to wholesalers? 


You get it across big. . . dramat- 
ically . . . everywhere at once. 


Noxzemaneeded ahot promotion 
idea which would do all that for 
its Noxzema® Skin Lotion. 
They came up with Western 
Union Telegram-Plus Service. 


In a single day, 3,961 whole- 
salers from coast to coast got 
the big picture . . . with a compel- 
ling wire, product sample, cata- 
logue selling sheets, and atelephone 


desk reminder. An entire mar- 
ket was readied by sundown! 


It was a busy day for Western 
Union—and a successful one for 
Noxzema Skin Lotion. 


How would you go about the im- 
aginative use of Telegram-Plus? 
Give us your prospect list, your 
message, and your material. And 
your promotion’s in business! 


Like to hear more? 

Just fill in the coupon and send 
it to us by collect wire. Or write 
to us on your letterhead. 


ee 





=| WESTERN UNION 
“3 TELEGRAM 





Special Services Division, Dept. B-1 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


COLLECT 


Please send me more information, without obligation, 
about your Telegram-Plus Service. 


Name 





Company 





Title 





Addre 








Western Union Special Services... for action! 


TELEGRAM-PLUS' 


AD DISTRIBUTION SERVICE e 


SURVEY SERVICE 


OPERATOR 25 e 


TELEGRAMS-FOR-PROMOTION 



































POPULAR... 
“PAPER-MATED”... 
ERASERS 


Erasers of exceptional quality from 
the world’s largest line, over 75 to 
meet every need. PINK PEARL: pliable 
pencil eraser in oblong shape, bev- 
eled ends...UNION: one half firm for 
ink erasures, one half soft for pencil 
...VAN DYKE: disc typewriter eraser, 
with brush. See your nearest sta- 
tioner for “PAPER-MATED” ERASERS 
by EBERHARD FABER—your one source 
of supply for all erasing needs. 


3 Tm. Reg. U'S Pat. OFF ang O1ner Countries 
SINCE 18649 


EBERHARD FABER 


Wiikes-Barre, Pennsy!lvania-New York-Toronto, Canada 
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Jet for executives 


Aero Commander confirms it will offer an eight-place plane 
designed to cruise at 500 mph. The roughly 
$500,000 price tag is only about half the cost of a Jetstar 


At midweek, Aero Commander, Inc., 
confirmed industry rumors that it 
will build a smallish jet-powered 
business plane to cost around $500,- 
000. That’s about half the price tag 
cn a 10-place Lockheed Jetstar, the 
only American-made jet in produc- 
tion expressly for corporation use. 

Aero Commander, an Oklahoma 
subsidiary of Rockwell-Standard 
Corp., exhibited a full-scale mockup 
(picture) at a dealers’ meeting. The 
twin-engine, eight-place jet is de- 
signed to cruise at better than 500 
mph. at altitudes above 20,000 ft. 
T. J. Harris, Aero Commander vice- 
president and general manager, says 
he can make firm delivery dates 
starting in mid-1963. The price: a 
basic $475,000, rising to approxi- 
mately $570,000 with full electronic 
equipment. 

Harris thinks that tab will give 
Aero Commander a fast start in a 
new price bracket. He says the plane 
was made possible by General Elec- 
tric’s development of the economical 
and very powerful CJ610 jet engine, 
a commercial version of the J85 
military engine. GE claims it has 
the highest thrust-to-weight ratio (8 
to 1) of any engine for piloted air- 
craft. 

Short runways. Because of the 





boost provided by these engines, the 
Aero Commander plane will be able 
to use the relatively short, 3,000-ft. 
runways that can be found at most 
U.S. airports. 

The new jet continues the styling 
of Aero Commander's line of piston- 
powered business planes. The two 
engines are mounted at the rear to 
give a quieter ride. 

The Aero Commander company 
was formed after World War II just 
to design and build business planes. 
Since 1948, it has turned out some 
1,050 twin-engine prop jobs. About 
four and a half years ago it began 
mulling over plans for a jet. Thirteen 
months ago, the board gave the go- 
ahead signal, and heavy engineering 
work began last summer. The first 
prototype is expected to go aloft 
early next year. 

Certification. The deadline for 
production was set in 1963 to allow 
eight months for securing certifica- 
tion from the Federal Aviation 
Agency—a process that the Jetstar 
is going through now. Once Aero 
Commander gets: going, it thinks it 
will be able to turn out at least 50 
of the jets each year, against a total 
demand that it figures will reach be- 
tween 100 and 500 planes. The com- 
pany says the jets should double its 
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. go- mains and service lines are owned and operated to provide 
ring dependable natural gas service to our 585,958 customers, who 
ce bought over 79.2 billion cubic feet of gas in 1960. Since 
wom} 1955, more than 77,000 customers have been added by our Dis- 
fr} tribution Divisions -evidence 
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ROLL-PRESS 
FORGING! 


Modern forge plants are 
using the method shown 
above. Prepare forging blanks 
in Reducerolls, then finish- 
forge in Maxipresses on the 
same heat. 

Cost of making these and 
other forgings is reduced 
by one third (even more!) 
thanks to modern equipment, 
creative die-design and 
proven methods. 

Bring your prints or forgings 
to Tiffin. Let’s discuss your 
plans for manual or automatic 
forging. No obligation. 





NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. 


TIFFIN. OHIO, U.S.A 


HARTFORD DETROIT 
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present sales, which run around $17- 
million a year. 

Quite a few airframe makers 
around the world are working on 
plans for executive jets: 

« Israeli Aircraft Industries has 
designed a six-place to nine-place 
jet aimed to sell fer as little as $350,- 
000 fully equipped. But whether it 
ever gets into production depends on 
market and service studies now be- 
ing made. 

" Douglas Aircraft Co. and Piag- 
gio of Genoa have an agreement to 
develop a six-seat twin jet. Douglas 
would do the designing, with the 
Iialian company handling the pro- 
duction. Its price would be around 
$500,000. 

# William Lear, president of Santa 
Monica’s Lear Inc., is working on his 
own with Geneva’s Swiss American 
Aviation Corp. on plans for an eight- 
place twin jet that would sell for 
around $300,000. 

* North American Aviation has a 
six-place twin jet that is already in 
use by the military, and could be 
switched for commercial service. It 
would be in the $1-million class. 


Xenon gas bulb gives 
ultra powerful light 


A new, powerful light bulb filled 
with xenon gas under pressure is 
being manufactured by Duro-Test 
Corp. in New Jersey, for use in 
movie projectors for large theaters, 
military and commercial — search- 
lights, and lighthouse installations. 

Rated at 8,000 watts, the bulb 
gives off light equivalent in intensity 
to 200 ordinary 100-watt light bulbs. 
Its rays can be seen for more than 
50 miles. It works in the same way 
as a photographer's strobe lights— 
when current is passed through the 
bulb, the xenon gas is ionized and 
glows brightly. The difference is that 
Duro-Test’s bulb is designed to give 
off continuous intense light, not short 
bursts of it. 

Previously, the only kind of lamps 
as powerful as this were the carbon 
arc lamps, in which a burning carbon 
rod gives off the light. These are 
often used in searchlights and movie 
projectors, but they need constant 
supervision and maintenance while 
in operation. The rods burn up and 
have to be replaced every few hours; 
they give off gas that has to be taken 
off through exhaust pipes; and lenses 
get coated with carbon. 

The new xenon lamp needs no 
maintenance, says Duro-Test, and 
has a life of up to 1,000 hours of 
continuous operation. End 
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TH 3-SPEED 


cuts shifting time— 
cuts shop time, too 


Make a loader operator’s job simpler 
and chances are he’ll do it faster. 
Make a mechanic’s job simpler and he'll 
do it faster, too. 

And that’s just what “Time Study” 
TORQMATIC 3-speed transmissions do. 


First place, they have only 3 speeds 
where other hydraulic transmissions 
have 4—naturally, the loader operator 
makes his machine crowd, dig, load and 
travel faster. 

And they’re far simpler for mechanics 
to maintain, too. Gears, for instance, 
can be replaced in about 4 steps where 
other hydraulic transmissions need 20 
or more. A leading tool manufacturer 
lists only 2 special tools for TORQMATIC 
—15 for another hydraulic transmission. 


And overhauls on “Time Study” 
ToRQMATIC DRIVES come around far 
less often, too. Jn fact, “Time Study” 
TORQMATIC is designed to need no 
major service for two engine overhauls, 


Faster time on the job, less time in the 
shop—two big reasons why 9 out of 10 
loader manufacturers use TORQMATIC 
Drives. Details? Write Allison today. 


Allison Division of General Motors 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario 
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Business economists take a breather among the Gothic towers of the University 
of Chicago during conference. Mostly, they were hopeful about the outlook. 
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What 
chron 
slack? 


Chicago conference told 
there’s nothing seriously 
wrong with economy 


Against the fitting background of 
Gothic towers (picture) and cubist 
modernity, 150 economists met at the 
University of Chicago last week to 
take a dispassionate look at some 
“Old Problems on the New Frontier.” 
The occasion was the 10th Annual 
Business Economists Conference, 
staged by the Graduate School of 
Business. 

After kicking around such old 
problems as taxes, monetary policy, 
government spending, unemploy- 
ment, inflation, the government's role 
in labor relations, capitalism’s alleged 
tendency toward stagnation—and 
the Kennedy Administration’s ap- 
proach to these issues, the economists 
appeared generally, but not univer- 
sally, to agree with the conclusion of 
the principal speaker, Arthur F. 
Purns, chairman of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’ss Council of Economic Ad- 
visers until 1956. 

“I deem it only proper,” said 
Burns, “to conclude by saying that 
the Admi: istration has avoided ex- 
treme economic views, that it has in 
no way shown hostility to business 
enterprise, and that the economic 
moves actually taken by the Adminis- 
tration have been more prudent than 
some of its economic rhetoric.” 

“Stagnationism."’ What Burns did 
criticize was the proclivity to what 
he called “stagnationist theorizing” 
by New Frontiersmen. Burns dis- 
agreed sharply with the contention 
of Kennedy’s CEA chairman, Walter 
W. Heller, that “we face a stubborn 
problem of chronic slack, and the 
road to recovery is a long one.” On 
the contrary, said Burns, there is. no 
chronic slack in our economy. He 
found the recovery problem today 
not very different from what it was 
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in 1949, 1954, or 1958. Full employ- 
ment, said Burns, is “not a remote 
possibility .. . it may well be reached 
some 15 or 18 months from now.” 

The case for the new stagnation- 
ism, said Burns, rests almost entirely 
on the aborted recovery of 1959-60, 
which he treated essentially as a 
fluke—caused by a combination of 
bad fiscal policy, excessively restric- 
tive monetary policy, and the acci- 
dent of the long steel strike. But the 
brief and mild 1960-61 recession 
(PB W—Apr.—22’61,p54), far from be- 
ing proof that the economy stagnates 
chronically, seems to Burns to prove 
just the opposite: “. . . The mildness 
of the recent recession supports the 
thesis that the underlying forces of 
economic expansion are strong and 
that they have of late been only tem- 
porarily suppressed.” 

The University of Chicago's Mil- 
ton Friedman strongly agreed with 
Eurns’ contention that the recovery 
after the 1958 recession did not 
abort on its own—but was aborted 
by bad policy. Friedman put the 
major part of the blame on the Fed- 
eral Reserve. So tight were the Fed's 
policies, he said, that the money sup- 
ply began to fall after mid-1959; its 
total fall does not look great on the 
surface—a decline of about 144%— 
but, said Friedman, “There were 
only six episodes in U.S. history 
when the stock of money fell more 
—and they were all periods of de- 
pression.” 

Even pace. Friedman thinks that 
the unwisdom of the Fed’s monetary 
policy in 1959 was no exception to 
its usual behavior. “If you look 
back,” he said, “you find that the 
effect of monetary policy has been 
relatively destabilizing on the econ- 
omy. Friedman’s position is that the 
best thing for the Fed to do is try 
to keep the money supply growing 
steadily—not too fast, not too slowly 
--although “I know this may sound 
stupid.” “Most people,” he noted, 
“have been taught to believe that the 
Fed should always lean against the 
wind.” Doing that, he believes, is 
much more difficult than is generally 
believed: “The problem is that the 
Fed has to lean against next year’s 
wind—because of the time lag be- 
fore changes in policy take effect.” 

Spending. Friedman also found 
fault with the fiscal policies of both 
the past and the present Administra- 
tion. He deplored the persistent 
tendency for government expendi- 
tures to increase, as the existing tax 
structure yields higher and higher 
revenues resulting from the growth 
of national income. The continuous 
climb in government spending, said 
Friedman, is “Parkinsonian to a T.” 
He wants to see taxes reduced—and 
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Do your group insured employees 
have a clear image Of yOu? jo employer can afford 
to go unrecognized by the people he protects with group insurance benefits. That 
is why Occidental created for its policyholders the Management Recognition 
Program, a unique service that uses posters, pamphlets, payroll enclosures, and 
take-home material to create a clear understanding of how management pro- 
vides extra benefits for employees and their families. MRP, your strongest 
image builder among old and new employees, is initiated and maintained by 
Occidental at no additional cost to you. Ask your Occidental agent about it. Or 


ave your secretary write us. O Cc C 5 < N TA L 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
Home Office: Los Angeles 54, California * Group Insurance « Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 
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Cooler gloves are aid to safety 


When warm Spring days come, em- 
ployees tend to become “careless” about 
wearing work gloves. The nuisance 
hand injuries that result are costly. To 
combat this problem, many plants sup- 
ply or make available lighter, cooler, 
palm-coated gloves for operations where 
palm-coating gives ample protection. 
The fabric backs provide welcome ven- 
tilation while the palm coatings, oi rub- 
ber, plastic or Neox neoprene, protect 
from cuts and abrasion. They so far out- 
wear ordinary canvas or leather palms 
that cost savings are often astonishing. 


Free Test Offer to Employers: 
We make more than 50 types of coated 
and impregnated fabric gloves. Tell us 
your operation. Without cost, we will 
recommend correct gloves and send 
samples for on-the-job testing. Edmont 
Inc., 1220 Walnut St., Coshocton, Ohio. 
In Canada write, Edmont Canada Ltd., 
Cowansville, Quebec. 


€Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 
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what a difference 


Se ARD-MAN features makel 











UNIQUE SAFETY BRIDGE-TYPE 
| CLUTCH HOUSING 

LIFETIME ALL-STEEL 

GUARANTEES CONSTRUCTION 





Plus other quality features on 5 models of rider, 
self-propelled and push type rotary mowers, 
famous “Silent Yard-man” hand and power reel 
mowers, lawn trimmer, plus Yard-sters and minia- 
ture Corvettes. 


See your local Yard-man dealer or write for free, full color catalog. 


RD-MAW INCORPORATED, 1410 West Ganson Street, Jackson, Michigan 








FINANCIAL ANALYSTS . ‘ 


READ Business Week more regularly than any other leading general-business 


or news magazine. 


PLACE TWICE AS MUCH CONFIDENCE IN Business Week as in any other leading 


general-business or news magazine. 


USE Business Week in their work more than three times as often as any other 
leading general-business or news magazine. 


SOURCE: a 1960 survey of financial analysts listed in the 1961 Directory of the National Federation of 


Financial Analysts Societies by Crossley, $-D Surveys, Inc. 
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thinks they never will be, if you wait 
for a surplus before you reduce 
taxes. 

“T now think,” said Friedman, “that 
we should have tax reduction in sea- 
son or out of season, in order to get 
government expenditures under con- 
trol.” He would like to see taxes cut 
by $5-billion to $10-billion “to set a 
lower bench mark for government 
expenditures in the future.” 

Like Friedman, Tilford C. Gaines, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and a former vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, felt that undue 
emphasis had been put on shifting 
monetary policy in order to keep the 
economy stable—on the assumption 
that the economy was highly un- 
stable. Gaines argued that this was a 
false assumption, and that in the 
future policymakers should be less 
concerned about economic stability, 
more concerned about growth. 

The efforts to hold back expan- 
sions had helped drag the economy 
down; and efforts to pump up de- 
mand during periods of recession 
helped breed _ inflation, Gaines 
thought. “Unnecessary jiggling,” he 
said, “should be avoided—and mone- 
tary policy should then shoot for 
long-term goals.” 

“‘Permissiveness.”” The sort of 
economic “permissiveness” favored 
by Gaines was entirely at home at 
the University of Chicago, known as 
the leading center of what its critics 
would call 19th Century liberalism— 
that is, liberalism that would restrict 
the role of government in the econ- 
omy or society to the necessary min- 
imum (a minimum on which the 
Chicago liberals themselves do not 
always agree). 

In the area of labor relations, for 
instance, Chicago’s Arnold R. Weber 
argued strongly that the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Management Commis- 
sion (BW—Mar.25'61,p26) should 
steer clear of trying to set any sort 
of “formula” for collective bargaining 
wage settlements. Weber disagreed 
with the proposal of Yale’s Henry C. 
Wallich that wage settlements be 
held down to about 2% per year— 
the approximate rate at which labor 
productivity increases—in the inter- 
ests of price stability. 

Even if the unions and manage- 
ment would go along with this— 
which Weber strongly doubted—he 
thought it would be a bad idea. 
Wages play an important role in allo- 
cating resources to their best uses in 
the economy; and to restrict wage 
changes to some percentage figure 
would be to assume that wage rates 
as between one industry and an- 
other, or that the division of income 
between labor and management, 
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SYNTHETIC 
RESINS 


DYES 


PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 





.. CONCRETE 
ADMIXTURES 


CHEMICAL 
LIME 


ADHESIVES 


AMERICAN- MARIETTA 


Chemical Products 


The growing number of industries using American- 
Marietta’s chemical products results from the 
keying of both research and production to 
customers’ specialized needs. 


New type vinyl coatings for food and beverage con- 
tainers—the first liquid ready-to-use sulfur dyes for 
clothing and fabrics—admixtures to improve con- 


crete—processes basic to the production of synthetic 
resins... theseare but a fewof the achievements of 
American-Marietta’s divisions in the chemical field. 


Developed and improved through constant research, 
American-Marietta’s diversified chemical products 
are used in hundreds of applications essential to 
construction and industry. 
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Whose hat 
should the top 
executive wear 


when he’s looking 
at group insurance? 


Whichever hat you put on... 
your own or your employees’ 
... it’s pretty sure to belong to 
a family man. 

And that’s pretty certain to 
mean a man who has already 
started a personal insurance 
program. 

That’s important. Because 
every man with such a program 
would hope for a group insurance 
plan that would gear right in 
with his own, not just tack on 
some added lump-sum protection. 
With a Union Central Life group 
plan, he’d get conversion privi- 
leges and settlement options not 
usually available in group insur- 
ance plans. 

Talk to a Union Central Life 
representative about this unusual 
group pian opportunity. Or write 
to the address below. 


The UNION 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio « John A. Lloyd, President 
A mutual company—founded in 1867 
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were set just right now—and, in ef- 
fect, should be frozen. Weber in fact 
questioned the basic reason for even 
considering adoption of a wage for- 
mula: the assumption that excessive 
wage increases had been a major 
cause of inflation in the past decade. 

What inflation? Chicago’s George 
J. Stigler and Albert Rees, and Yale’s 
Richard Ruggles gave strong support 
to this line by arguing that the evi- 
dence was by no means clear that 
there had even been any significant 
amount of inflation since 1950. Stig- 
ler has been chairman, and Rees and 
Ruggles members, of a study com- 
mittee of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, set up for the 
Bureau of the Budget, to review the 
Federal Government's price statis- 
tics—particularly the wholesale price 
index and the consumer price index. 
What this committee has found is 
that the price indexes are poor meas- 
ures of actual inflationary change. 
Their study suggests that the indexes 
are biased—by and large on the in- 
flationary side—because the data do 
not take proper account of improve- 
ments in the quality of goods, the 
introduction of new products, and 
substitutions by consumers or busi- 
ness of goods whose prices are 
steady or falling for goods whose 
prices are rising. 

The Stigler committee's study does 
not give quantitative estimates of 
just how far off the WPI and CPI 
are. But Ruggles believes that there 
is a 2% per year phony inflationary 
creep in the price index—which 
would imply that we have really suf- 
fered no inflation at all since 1950. 
Rees thinks the false price creep is 
1% per year, which would knock out 
about half of the 24% price rise in 
the CPI since 1950. 

More faith. The mood of this con- 
ference, which was led by Dean W. 
Allen Wallis and Prof. Walter D. 
Fackler, was that there was little 
wrong with the U.S. economy that 
a little more trust in the free enter- 
prise system wouldn’t cure. One 
discordant note was struck by Sar 
Levitan, Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor of the President’s Railroad Com- 
mission, who thought that structural 
employment was a serious problem, 
resulting from rapid technological 
change. He felt that the problem 
was likely to persist and worsen in 
the years ahead, unless the govern- 
ment intervened with specific pro- 
grams to retrain workers, increase 
labor mobility, aid depressed areas. 

Even Levitan, however, found 
“strong evidence that we _ have 
reached the bottom of the current 
recession and that the next few years 
will be a period of economic recov- 
ery and growth.” End 
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| FLIP-TOP 


| PROJECTOR 


meets all qualifications! 


. .. a professional salesman in a 13 Ib. pack- 
age. Just open the lid, plug it in and the 
“ELIP-TO ”’ presents your sales story with- 
out slip-ups or omissions . . . complete with 
sound and sight. See the “Flip-Top’’ demon- 
strated at your desk. Write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-51 ° ST. CHARLES, ILL 





TELL AND SELL EVERY DAY 
AT THE BUYING POINT WITH 
“ON THE JOB” ADVERTISING REMINDERS 


Your ad message is seen daily 
because your customer refers 
to it daily—on READY REFER- 
ENCE advertising dated books. 
Let us show you the features 
and better quolity that assure 
you extra daily use at no 
extra cost. Select from over 
20 READY REFERENCE page 
styles ond sizes in America’s 
largest selling Date Book Line. 
DAY, WEEK or MONTH AT-A-TIME BOOKS and PADS. 
Complete budget range for Pocket, Desk or Wall use. 
LEES ADVERTISING LINES, INC. 


Creative Specialty Advertising. Gift and Incentive Programs 


25 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 





865 —7"x10" 
Month At-A-Time 










Is it still possible to 
make a million dollars? 


QEE™ It can still be done! Meet 14 tough, imaginative, 
men and women who prove it. They started from 
scratch, bucked stiff corporate competition and ‘high 
taxes, and made a million dollars since World War Il. 
Get the exciting, behind-the-scenes stories of their suc- 
cess in the fascinating new book THE NEW MILLION- 
AIRES AND HOW THEY MADE THEIR FORTUNES by 
the Editors of The Wall Street Journal. $4.95. Order 
your copy now from your bookstore, or write to 
BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES, Dept. M6, 130 East 56. 
Street, New York 22, N.Y. Money back in 10 days if 
not delighted. 








When a businessman wants business 
news, he turns to Business Week 
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THE TREND 


The danger of tax tinkering 


The tax proposals that Pres. Kennedy has asked Con- 
gress to adopt this year are a very mixed batch of 
pickles. As the President himself says, this is not a com- 
prehensive and consistent program of tax reform; it is 
a hastily assembled collection of separate proposals. 
Each of the various components of the program will 
require extensive analysis as Congress takes it up for 
action. 

At this point, however, at least one of the Kennedy 
suggestions is clear enough to be judged on its merits 
or lack of them. This is his plan to give an incentive 
to capital spending by allowing a tax credit for invest- 
ment beyond a specified percentage of depreciation 
allowances. 

The aim of this proposal is admirable, and when 
some companies see the very substantial tax savings it 
would give them (up to 30% of their total tax liabilities 
in some cases), they will, perhaps understandably, be 
inclined not to look a gift horse in the mouth. Never- 
theless, this gift horse is one that does require a care- 
ful dental examination. 

The President’s proposal, unfortunately, would do 
exactly the kind of thing that has so added to the com- 
plexities and inequities of the existing tax structure: It 
would use tax breaks to certain income recipients to 
encourage actions that the government wishes to favor, 
or in effect, to grant subsidies to certain kinds of eco- 
nomic activities. 

The sliding scale of tax credits would seek to induce 
businesses to spend money on plant and equipment 
rather than for other purposes—which might well con- 
tribute even more, in the case of individual companies, 
to their growth and the growth of the nation. In addi- 
tion, the proposal discriminates in favor of rapidly 
growing industries as against those laboring to generate 
sufficient funds for modernization or expansion. 

Even worse, this legislation—in the judgment of ex- 
perts in the field—is unspeakably complex and might 
lead to years of litigation. The very fact that the gov- 
ernment has put in so many qualifying clauses is testi- 
mony to the clumsy and discriminatory nature of the 
proposal. 

This is no time to add further complexities to our 
already labyrinthine tax system. The reform of that 
system—which Kennedy himself says is a must for the 
next session of Congress—should aim at simplicity and 
equity—with tax considerations playing a minimum 
role in the process of making business decisions. This 
tax credit proposal is completely in the wrong direction. 


Doubtful gains 


To raise $1.7-billion a year to offset the cost of the 
incentives for capital investment, the President proposes 
a variety of measures—including withholding at the 
source of the tax on dividends and interest, repeal of 
the dividend credit, tighter rules on deductible busi- 
ness expenses, and tougher treatment of income earned 
overseas. 
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It seems highly doubtful that some of these will pro- 


duce as much revenue as the President hopes. With- 


holding the tax on dividends and interest, for instance, — 
may catch some income that now escapes taxation, but ~ 
much of the money that is collected will have to be © 
refunded eventually because it goes to pensioners or 


small holders who owe no tax. 


The proposal for new taxes on foreign operations of 


American corporations is a somewhat different matter, 
It is made against the background of the deficit in the 


U.S. balance of payments. In seeking to repeal the | 


current deferral of taxes on earnings of American sub- 


sidiaries operating in industrialized foreign countries, 
the Administration is hoping to encourage a prompter— 
and larger—return of taxable earnings to the U.S. 
The same objective is behind the President’s recom- 
mendation to abolish tax deferrals for companies op- 
erating in foreign “tax havens”—a practice that has also 
complicated our balance-of-payments problem. The 
Administration charges that tax havens are being abused 
by tax evaders, that they not only defer taxation but 


sometimes manage to avoid taxes entirely in repatri- © 


ating earnings. 


Switching signals 


No one can deny the fact that the emergence of the ~ 


balance-of-payments problem calls for a variety of 7 
countermeasures, including changes in taxation. Nor § 


can there be any argument against the Administration’s 
efforts to cut down on abuses that are possible under 
present law. 

But the fact is that ever since World War II, Wash- 
ington has encouraged American companies to increase 
their investments overseas. In effect, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is saying that this program worked too 
well and that it must now abolish any inducements to 
invest abroad, at least in the industrialized countries. 

Most American corporations that have invested 
abroad on a long-term basis feel that this switch in 
philosophy amounts to putting a penalty on them for 
risking their capital to do what the government once 
wanted them to do. They complain that they would not 
have made such commitments on a temporary basis, 
and they contend that repeal of tax deferral now will 
give foreign companies, which already are providing 
intense competition, a definite advantage in the fight 
for world markets. 

In the long run, these companies argue, the Presi- 


dent’s proposals could increase the strain on our bal- 


ance of payments rather than relieve it. 
In the circumstances, it is particularly important for 


Congress to make sure that it has heard all sides and 
considered all available evidence before it acts. The 


final version of any legislation in this area must be 


carefully drawn so that it will not hurt but help the ~ 
balance-of-payments situation, with an absolute min- | 


imum of injury and injustice to investors who have sent 
their money abroad in all good faith. 
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